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Unsung Heroes I Have Known 


Condensed from The American Magazine (November ’20) 


E. Alexender Powell 


HAVE known missionaries, and 
have observed the results of their 
labors in every great field of evan- 
gelistic endeavor, from Persia to Poly- 
nesia, from the Congo to the China 
Seas, and it irritates and angers me 
to hear missionaries and their work 
condemned and derided by persons 


who are speaking from malice or ig- 


norance. I am a roving writer, and 
my job takes me to the four corners 
of the earth. That’s why I can speak 
first hand about so many missionaries. 

Though maligned, misrepresented, 
miserably underpaid, often desperate- 
ly lonely, frequently facing death 
from disease, savage animals, or still 
more savage men, the missionary has 
pursued the tasks assigned to him 
with a courage and devotion which 
merit the admiration of every right- 
thinking person, and the gratitude of 
every Government having colonial 
possessions. 

Far from being meek and submis- 
sive, as he has been painted, the aver- 
age missionary, as I have found him, 
is a hard-as-nails, tough-as-rawhide, 
two-fisted he-man. The Rev. Father 
Brandsma, at Basankusu, on the Upper 
Congo, is an outstanding example. A 
year or so ago I traveled with him for 
upward of a thousand miles along that 
mighty river. Though well advanced 
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in age, and just completing 14 years 
of uninterrupted service in the deadll- 
est portion of the sleeping-sickness 
country, he was as hard and fit as a 
college athlete. Incidentally, he was 
one of the most fascinating raconteurs 
to whom I have ever listened. And 
because he possessed the courage of a 
lion, he was regarded by the cannibal 
population of a region as large as 
many a European kingdom with awe 
and admiration. 

One of his exploits had occurred 
some months before I met him. While 
the steamer on which he was traveling 
was tied up at a wood-post, a violent 
quarrel suddenly broke out between 
rival bands of natives, each eager to 
obtain the job of putting aboard the 
fuel. The blacks were in a murder- 
ous mood, and in an instant there de- 
veloped a situation fraught with peril 
for the white passengers. When the 
Swedish skipper sought to quell the 
disturbance, the natives promptly 
dropped their own differences and 
turned their attention to the steamer 
with its load of Europeans. They 
were cannibals, the nearest garrison 
was a long day’s journey distant, and 
it looked for a time as though the 
tragedy of the “Ville de Bruges,” 
whose entire crew had been massacr2d 
in the same vicinity some years be- 
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fore, would he enacted over again. 
It was not the brawny captain who 
saved the situation, or the hard-boiled 
traders, or the Belgian officers. It was 
my friend the missionary. Heedless 
of the threatening knives and the rain 
of spears, he sprang ashore, fought his 
way into the midst of that seething 
Savage throng, caught the two ring- 
leaders by the throat, and smashed 
their heads together as though they 
were coconuts, dropped another in 
his tracks with a right-hander to the 
jaw, picked a fourth up bodily and 
hurled him into the stream. Before 
the fury of his onslaught the blacks 
had halted in indecision; now, beneath 
the stinging lash of his reproaches, 
delivered in the vernacular, they sud- 
denly retreated; then, overcome by 
panic, turned and ran. Arranging his 
disordered garments, Father Brands- 
ma returned to his interrupted game 
of bridge. “What was the last bid?” 
he asked calmly, as though he had 
been ¢alled to the telephone. 


Yet I once heard missionaries spok- 
en of as “sniveling, sanctimonious 
milksops”! It is to laugh. Ask the 
Arabs of Tunisia and Algeria whether 
it was the French officers in their 
scarlet breeches, or Cardinal Lavizgerie, 
the fighting founder of the White 
Fathers, who smashed the slave trade 
in the Sahara, conciliated the desert 
tribes, and laid the foundations for 
France’s North African empire. Ask 
the Swahilis of the East Coast why 
David Livingstone’s native porters 
bore the dead body of the great mis- 
sionary-statesman across 2000 miles of 
malarial swamp and steaming jungle 
to Zanzibar. 


Try asking the people of Oregon and 
Washington whether it was the frock- 
coated politicians, squabbling in Con- 
gress, or the buckskin-clad missionary, 
Marcus Whitman, riding on horseback 
across the continent in the depths of 
winter, who saved the Pacific North- 
west to the Union. Ask the Eskimos 
and fishermen of Labrador if “snivel- 
ing milksop” describes Wilfred Gren- 
fell, who, for a third of a century, 
jeering at storms which have appalled 
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the stoutest seamen, has driven his 
little mission steamer up and down the 
terrible Starvation Coast, saving thou- 
sands of human beings from death by 
consumption, scurvy, or famine. 


It was Dr. Grenfell, the slim, smil- 
ing, quiect-mannered man, whom King 
George some years ago made a Com- 
panion of the Bath, an honor usually 
reserved for victorious generals and 
eminent statesmen. When he came 
out of Labrador, 34 years ago, the 
conditions which existed along that 
desolate shore were appalling. Pov- 
erty and disease were unchecked. To- 
day, thanks to his indomitable courage 
and indefatigable energy, all that is 
changed. Schools and hospitals have 
been built, and an industrial home, 
where the natives are taught various 
trades, has been erected; power plants, 
carpenter and machine shops, radio 
stations, have sprung up; cooperative 
stores have been established. The 
four specters of the frozen North— 
scurvy, anemia, consumption, and 
starvation—have been routed. Net 
only has Dr. Grenfell accomplished a!l 
this virtually single-handed, but, vy 
his skill and daring as a sailor he 
has earned the amazement and ad- 
miration of the entire coast, whose 
population is perhaps the hardiest in 
the world. 


Several years ago, while on my way 
to India, a missionary returning to 
his post in the Shan country made 
an appeal fer funds to carry on his 
work. To the astonishment of every- 
one on boar, the first man to answer 
the appeal was a red-faced, loud- 
voiced, hard-boiled Ango-Indian, who 
throughout the voyage had been con- 
spicuous for his profanity, gambling, 
and drinking. Yet the denomination 
of the bank note which he laid upon 
the plate made the missionary gasp. 
Later, I chanced to fall into conversa- 
tion with the man. 


“Any time a missionary passes the 
hat you can count me in,” he said. “I 
own a big timber property in Upper 
Burmah. Got a lot of young men out 
there as overseers and clerks. In the 
old days it was hard keeping ’em 
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straight. 
from me and lied to me, and got into 
rows over native women, and drank 
themselves to death. Why, I never dared 
to go away for fear of what might 


They cheated me and stole 


happen while I was gone. Then a 
missionary came along—a real he- 
man. He opened up a little clubhouse, 
and organized an orchestra, and crick- 
et and football teams, and got up 
amateur theatricals, and all that sort 
of thing. In a year you wouldn’t have 
known the place. Now I’m just return- 
ing from a visit to England. Been 
away six months. But when I get 
back I know that I'll find everything 
running as smoothly as when I left. 
That’s why you can count on me to do 
something handsome when it comes to 
he!ping the missionaries.” 


Save in his devotion to duty, the 
missionary of today has little in com- 
mon with those early zealots who car- 
ried the gospel into th2 earth’s dark 
places because they felt “the call.” He 
must be as well fitted for his chosen 
work as an alimy officer, or an en- 
gineer, or a consul, for the great mis- 
sionary organizations in Europe and 
America long ago came to the realiza- 
tion that an untrained man, no matter 
how sincere, was likely to accomplish 
more harm than good. As the mis- 
sionary is often stationed at some re- 
mote outpost, he must combine the ver- 
Satility of a jack-of-all-trades with the 
resourcefulness of a Robinson Crusoe. 
He must be, as it were, self-contained, 
an administrator, a teacher, a preach- 
er, a doctor, an architect, a carpenter, 
a machinist, a farmer, an engineer, 
and a business man in one. He must 
be tactful and diplomatic, for he is 
frequently called upon to adjust dis- 
putes between the natives and the 
white settlers, and he must retain the 
confidence and friendship of both, if 
his usefulness is to continue. And 
for all these qualities, he rarely re- 
ceives more than $100 a month. 

One of the most interesting American 
missions I have ever visited is the 
station maintained by the Disciples of 
Christ, at Bolenge, on the Upper Con- 
go. I was amazed at the variety of 
activities in which the four Americans 
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and their wives, who comprise the 
staff, were engaged, and in all of 
which they displayed marked compe- 
tence. To begin with, they had them- 
selves designed and built the plant, 
which consists of four residences, a 
church, a hospital, a school, a girls’ 
dormitory, and a large, well-planned 
industrial building. 


In addition to conducting the large 
main school for boys and girls of all 
ages, and 122 outpost schools scattered 
over a territory larger than some of 
our Western states, these eight Ameri- 
cans operate a sawmill, a wood-work- 
ing shop, a blacksmith shop, a ship- 
yard, where they repair and even build 
river steamers and launches, a brick 
kiln, a printing plant, where a weekly 
newspaper and numerous textbooks 
are printed, a hospital, a dispensary, 
an up-to-date experimental farm, a 
dairy, a citrus grove, and a large vege- 
table garden. Where in the United 
States could you find four families cap- 
able of carrying on so many and such 
diversified activities, and carrying 
them on efficiently, aided only by ne- 
groes not long emerged from savagery 
and cannibalism? 

Few peple realize, I imagine, the 
political influence exerted by mission- 
aries in the lands where they are sta- 
tioned or the contributions which they 
have made to modern history. For 
upward of half a century, Dr. Daniel 
Bliss and his son, Dr. Howard Blias, 
who succeeded him as president of the 
American University at Beirut, were 
the uncrowned rulers of Syria, Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid having such respect for 
their judsment and such confidence ‘in 
their fairness, that he took their ad- 
vice on questions of Syrian policy in 
preference to that of his own officials. 


During the early years of the World 
War, German secret agents made des- 
perate attempts to induce the restless 
tribes of southern Morocco to rise 
against the French, who had been com- 
pelled to summon virtually all the 
white troops in the protectorate fo 
Europe. That. the plot failed, and that 
the tricolor continued to fly over 
Morocco, was largely due to the activ- 
ities of a young French nobleman, Vi- 
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comte Charles de Foucauld, who had 
exchanged the glittering uniform of a 
cavalry officer for the somber habit 
of a Trappist missionary. The men 
whom he foiled took their revenge, 
however, for at their instigation a 
band of Touaregs raided his lonely mis- 
sion-station, and murdered him on his 
own altar. 

Did you ever hear of William Am- 
brose Shedd, who has been called “the 
Moses of the Assyrians?” No? Yet 
his name is still one to conjure 
with in those wild mountain lands 
under the shadow of Mount Ararat, 
where Russia, Persia, and Turkey 
meet. 

When the Great War broke out he 
was in charge of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion at Urmia, in northwestern Per- 
sia. Because of his knowledge and in- 
fluence, the Department of State asked 
him to act as American consul and to 
take charge of American relief work. 
The stories of his coolness and courage 
have become almost legendary in that 
barbaric region. One day Dr. Shedd 
was at dinner when his servant burst 
into the mission. “The Kurds are 
raiding the Assyrian quarter!” he 
cried. “They have taken three Chris- 
tian girls and are carrying them off. 
They have just passed the gate.” 

Arming himself only with a walk- 
ing stick, Dr. Shedd ran out of the 
house and hastened up the steep road 
which lecds to the Kurdish quarter. 
Here he was confronted by a group of 
savage tribesmen, their sashes brist- 
ling with pistols and daggers. “I’ve 
come to get those girls,” he said quiet- 
ly, looking the Kurdish leader square- 
ly in the eye. And, so dominating was 
his personality, so unflinching his 
courage, that the girls were surren- 
dered. 

In the late spring of 1918, when 
Urmia was packed with Christian ref- 
ugees, word came that a combined 
force of Turks and Kurds was advanc- 
ing upon the city. And hastening up 
from the southward, though still many 
days’ march away, as the missionary 
knew. was a British relief expedition. 
“We must hold on,” said Dr. Shedd, 
“until the British arrive.” And, be- 
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cause this lone American said they 
must, the people held on. It seemed 
as though the man was everywhere, 
doiug everything—organizing the de- 
fense, strengthening the fortifications, 
caring for the sick and wounded. 


But toward the close of July, panic 
suddenly seized upon the population, 
and, despite the pleadings of Dr. 
Shedd, the people began to stream 
southward toward Mesopotamia in a 
mad hegira. Finding himself powerless 
to check the flight. Dr. Shedd took 
charge of it, arranging for food sup- 
plies, commandeering wagons for the 
women and chiidren, organizing the 
men capable of bearing arms into a 
semblance of military formation. In 
a remarkable series of rear-guard 
actions, he fought off the Turks and 
Kurds, who snarled like wolves at the 
heels of the retreating Christians. He 
was a conspicuous target as he rode 
along the firing-line encouraging his 
men, but he bore a charmed life, so 
the Assyrians believed, for no bullet 
harmed him. But the end was near, 
for his little fighting force was being 
steadily pushed back by the enemy, 
and his supply of ammunition was al- 
most exhausted. Help came on the 
sixth day of the retreat, when the 
refugees saw, approaching from the 
south, a rolling cloud of dust. The 
sun, striking through the yellow murk, 
shone upon the barrels of carbines and 
tips of lances. It was the British 
cavalry... But, had it not been for Shedd, 
they would have arrived too late. It 
was his brilliant strategy, which had 
saved from massacre 50,000 Christians. 


With the coming of the troops, the 
American’s strength suddenly failed 
him. He crawled into a covered cart 
beside the road, and there he died 
that night, while, all unknowing, the 
thousands whom he had saved surged 
on to safety. The British officers 
buried him upon a mountain slope 
overlooking the valley in which he 
had made his last stand, strewing the 
grave with grass that it might not be 
desecrated by the enemy. They still 
pray for him in the village churches 
of the Assyrians, but he has been for- 
gotten by his own people. 
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Is Progress a Delusion? 
Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine (November '26) 


Will Durant, Author of The Story of Philosophy 


ERTAIN great moments stand out 
as the peaks and essence of hu- 
man history, as the stairway of 

the progress of mankind. Step by step 
man has climbed from the savage to 
the scientist; and these are the stages 
in his growth: 

First, speech. Think of it not as a 
sudden achievement, nor as a gift of 
the gods, but as the slow development 
of articulate expression, through cen- 
turies of effort. Without words, 
thought would have stayed where we 
find it. The infinite subtlety of the 
modern mind, as in an Einstein or an 
Anatole France, was made possible by 
the development of speech. 

Second, fire. Fire made man inde- 
pendent of climate, gave him a greater 
compass on the earth, and offered him 
as food a thousand things inedible be- 
fore. Above all, it made him master 
of the night. Our overspreading of 
the night with a million man-made 
stars has brightened the human spirit, 
and made for a vivacious jollity in 
modern life. 

Third, agriculture. Civilization was 
impossible in the hunting stage; it 
needed a permanent habitat, a settled 
way of life. It came with the home 
and the school; and these could not 
be till the products of the field replaced 
the animals of the forest or the herd 
as the food of man. The hunter found 
his quarry with increasing difficulty, 
while the women whom he left at home 
tended an ever more fruitful soil. The 
patient husbandry of the wife threat- 
ened to make her independent of the 
male; and for his own lordship’s sake 
he forced himself to the prosaic tasks 
of tillage. So woman domesticated 
man, as she domesticated the cow and 
pig. His domestication is still incom- 
plete: he is born for hunting rather 
than for agriculture or industry; 
hence his cruelty, his orgies of vio- 
lence, his restlessness, and his occa- 
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sional relish for war. But woman and 
civilization are winning; the hunting 
propensities are weaker; the male is 
becoming a pacifist and vegetarian. 

Fourth, the conquest of animals. 
Our imaginations are too unimaginsa- 
tive to let us realize the boon we have 
in our security from beasts of prey. 
Animals are now our playthings and 
our helpless food; but there was a time 
when every step from hut or cave 
was an adventure. 

Fifth, social organization. Here too 
is a gift unfelt, because we are born 
within the charmed circle of its pro- 
tection, and never understand its value 
till we wander into the disordered re- 
gions of the earth. We partake of a 
luxurious patrimony of social order 
built up for us by a hundred genera- 
tions of trial and error, war and peace, 
accumulated knowledge and wealth. 

Sixth, morality. We are a gentler 
species than we were; capable of great- 
er kindness, and of generosity even to 
distant peoples whom we have never 
seen, or who have been our recent ene- 
mies. We still kill criminals; but we 
are more uneasy about it. We still 
exploit immigrant labor, but we must 
soothe our consciences with “welfare 
‘work.” Our mode of marriage repre- 
sents a pleasant refinement on mar- 
riage by capture or purchase. The 
emancipation of women indicates 4 
certain growing gentility in the once- 
murderous male. And love, which 
was unknown to primitive man, or was 
only a hunger of the flesh, has flowered 
into a magnificent garden of song and 
sentiment. 

Seventh, tools. Our multiplying in- 
ver ions are the new organs with 
wh.ch we control our environment.... 
No, these tools will not conquer us. 
Our present defeat by the machinery 
around us is a transient thing, a pla- 
teau in our progress to a slaveless 
world. The menial labor that degrad- 
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ed both master «nd man is lifted from 
human shoulders and harnessed to the 
tireless muscles of iron and steel; soon 
man will be freed for the tasks of the 
mind. The slave will be emancipated 
not by revolution but by growth. The 
proletariat will not dictate, it will 
disappear. 

Eighth, science. Trade made cities, 
cities made universities, universities 
made science, science made industry, 
and industry made progress. In the 
modest nobility of research and the 
Silent battles of the laboratory is a 
story fit to balance the chicanery of 
politics and the futile barbarism of 
war. Here man is at his besf, and 
through darkness mounts steadily to- 
ward the light. Everywhere you come 
upon them studying, these unpreten- 
tious, unrewarded men; you hardly 
understand where their devotion finds 
its nourishment. But they go on. 

Yes, it is true that this victory of 
man over matter has not been matched 
with any kindred victory of man over 
himself. But we stand at the cradle of 
the new science, psychology. Perhaps 
man, having remade his environment, 
will turn round at last and begin to 
remake himself? 

Ninth, education. More and more 
completely we pass on to the next gen- 
eration the gathered wisdom of the 
past. It is almost a contemporary in- 
novation, this tremendous expenditure 
of wealth and labor in schools; per- 
haps it is the most significant feature 
of our time. And in the perspective 
of history this great experiment but 
begins. It has not had time to prove 
itself; but already the results appear, 
like the first green shoots of April’s soil. 
What will the full fruitage be when 
every one of us knows the happiness 
of school-days, and finds an equal ac- 
cess to the intellectual treasures-.of our 
race? 

Tenth, writing and print. Again we 
cannot vision the long ages of ignor- 
ance, impotence, and fear that preced- 
ed the coming of letters. Through 
those numberless generations men 
could transmit their hard-won lore 
only by word of mouth from parent to 
child; if one generation forgot, or mis- 
understood, the weary ladder of knowl- 
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edge had to be climbed anew. Writing 
bound the generations together with a 
common heritage; it created that 
Country of the Mind in which genius 
need not die. And as writing 
united the generations, print can bind 
the civilizations. It is not necessary 
any more that civilizations should dis- 
appear. A civilization is an accumula- 
tion of technical knowledge and cul- 
tural creation; if these can be passed 
on toa new seat of economic power the 
civilization does not die, it merely 
makes for itself a new home. 

Already it is possible to transmit 
imperfectly a body of culture from 
one civilization to another. Australia 
and New Zealand need not begin at the 
bottom; they can share in the civiliza- 
tion of the motherland to a degree ut- 
terly impossible before the telegraph 
and the printing press. We are wit- 
nessing a new species of parental care 
exercised by one civilization over an- 
other. Now that dancing wires and 
leaping waves bind all the world elec- 
trically into an intellectual commun- 
ity, it will be a little harder for the 
accidents of time to destroy the cul- 
tural inheritance of the human race. 

We need not worry, then, about the 
future. We are weary with too much 
war, and in our lassitude of mind we 
listen readily to Spengler announcing 
the downfall of the Western woria. 
But this arrangement of the birth and 
death of civilizations in cycles of 1800 
years is a trifle too exact; we may be 
sure that the future will play wild 
pranks with this mathematical des- 
pair. There have been wars before, 
and wars far worse than our Great 
one. Man and civilization survived 
them; within 15 years after Waterloo, 
defeated France was producing so 
many geniuses that every attic in Paris 
was occupied. Never was our heritage 
of civilization and culture so secure, 
and never was it half so rich. [Let us 
do our little share to preserve it, aug- 
ment it, and pass it on, confident that 
time wil] wear away chiefly the dross 
of it, and that what is finally fair and 
noble in it will escape mortality, to 
illuminate and gladden many genera- 
tions. 
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Equality 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November '26) 


Gustavus Myers 


HEN America began its indepen- 

dent national career, inequality 

was the established condition 
everywhere. American settlers did not 
detach their minds from European 
ideas. “hey still retained in the new 
environment the customary ways of 
the old. All of the colonies were 
swayed by European concepts. Colo- 
nial legislation was in many cases a 
copying or paraphrase of the British. 

From distant antiquity the church 
had been regarded as an integral part 
of the state; and the state’s machinery 
was used to enforce obedience to the 
dominant church. The Reformation 
did not give religious liberty even to 
all Protestants. In England, for in- 
stance, dissenters from the Church of 
England were penalized; and a terror- 
izing sequence of laws, passed against 
Roman Catholics, remained in force 
for centuries. The American colonies 
imitated such laws. Born a Catholic, 
Unitarian, or Jew, and clinging to his 
religion, a man was not allowed to 
vote or hold office in some colonies; 
in others Episcopalians, Quakers, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians were vari- 
ously barred. Repeating the European 
performance, the ascendant majority 
denomination of each locality dis- 
franchised non-conformists. 

Instilled into peoples was the claim 
that royal personages derived their 
power from God, that submission to 
their will was a supreme duty. There 
was incessant insistence that peoples 
were unfit to govern themselves. An 
intrenched aristocracy of title stood 
on a lofty summit looking down scorn- 
fully upon the ordinary people. By 
the fortuitous route of birth its mem- 
bers inherited distinction, prestige, 
and social and feudal economic power. 
Titled noblemen usually had a compact 
monopoly of administrative offices and 
of official posts in army and navy. 
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Laws applying to common offenders 
were seldom permitted to reach their 
transgressions. 

Old-world devices to insure perpet- 
uity of established aristocracies were 
copied in America. Laws of entail and 
primogeniture concentrated ownership 
power in the first-born son. Statutes 
and customs prescribing difference in 
attire were also imported. Down to 
the American Revolution, class or oc- 
cupational units of a street throng 
could be instantly identified by their 
garb. Gorgeous in finery, the aristo- 
crat bespoke haughtiness. The sober 
dull costume of the tradesman reflect- 
ed a due understanding of his station. 
Leather b.eeches, homespun coat, and 
coarse shoes were the mechanic’s con- 
fession of his menial place. 

As for political inequalities, in ab- 
solutist monarchical countries, peo- 
ples, of course, had neither voice nor 
vote. The same was true, however, of 
the great mass of people in such a sup- 
posedly constitutional country as Eng- 
land. Transposed to America, Eng- 
land’s property qualification laws for- 
bade voting or office-holding rights to 
any one who did not own specified prop- 
erty. These laws outlasted the Revolu- 
tion. Were such laws in operation to- 
day, millions of American citizens 
renting dwellings or farms would be 
precluded from voting or from holding 
office. 

Inequality of educational rights was 
riveted in the prevailing system, which 
condemned the many to enforced ig- 
norance. Schools and colleges were 
privileged institutions giving a mon- 
opoly to the favored few. Astutely 
realizing that knowledge was power, 
the puissant forces, from the feudal 
lord to the capitalist, sought to ex- 
clude the mass of people from en- 
lightenment. 

Racial inequalities were deeply im- 
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planted. While European nations were 
encouraging and protiting from the 
negro slave trade, their officials he: 
in colonial times also stimulated the 
enslavement of Indians. Only the 
fighting spirit of our native tribes 
prevented this condition from becom- 
ing general. 

Industria] inequality of rights was 
likewise derived from ancient oppres- 
sions infused with feudal conceptions. 
Here again, American laws followed 
the British. Masters were furnished 
with the most arbitrary control over 
their working men and women, who 
were stigmatized in law as servants. 
Artisans and all other employes had 
neither individual nor collective rights. 
The law denied to the workers the 
right of organizing. 


One after another these inequalities 


were swept away by the American 
people. 

America’s adoption of religious 
equality was regarded in Europe as an 
alarming innovation. The French 
could not understand the American 
view that people could differ in religion 
and yet live like good neighbors. Eng- 
land did not enfranchise the Roman 
Catholics until 1839, nor the Jews until 
much later. To this day various Euro- 
pean countries retain in some form the 
old union of church and state. 

The pronouncement in our Declara- 
tion of Independence that al] men were 
created equal evoked the derision of 
ruling classes everywhere. The repu- 
diation of the monarchical idea like- 
wise was met with the sneering pre- 
diction that a government based upon 
popular rule would “dissoive in an- 
archy.” Since then, many nations have 
discarded the kingly institution, ac- 
cepting the American idea that peo- 
ples are competent to govern them- 
selves. 

The struggle of the American people 
to overthrow caste aristocracy lasted 
137 years. Following the Revolution, 
State after State abolished entail and 
primogeniture. It was declared to be 
against public policy to have any laws 
tending to exalt the wealth and im- 
portance of particular families. France 
in 1790 followed America’s lead, while 
England is only now reaching the 
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stage of eliminating primogeniture. 
Our federal Constitution prohibited 
the granting of titles. Old laws and 
customs decreeing inequality in garb 
became obsolescent. In point of style, 
our working-girls now rival their rich 
sisters. Except in the matter of ex- 
travagant homes and of opportunities 
for leisure, visible badges of distinc- 
tion have been shorn from aristocracy. 
Traveling in one’s own equipage was 
once a token of prestige; the wide- 
spread ownership of automobiles now 
removes all such pretensions of su- 
periority. 

Political equality was attained ky 
the American people after a 40 years’ 
contest. State after State repealed 
property qualification voting laws, 
and wiped out the old methods by 
which certain families had transmitted 
as a kind of heirloom the holding of 
important offices from father to son. 
In our own time political equality has 
been extended to include all women. 

Educational equality was achieved 
by the American people only after a 
hard struggle with aristocratic and 
capitalistic forces. Our high-schools 
alone now provide for more than 26,- 
000,000 pupils. . The ccmbat for 
industrial equality was waged for 150 
years. Working-men by 1836 had se- 
cured the right to organize and strike. 
Nevertheless, industrial overlords, with 
few exceptions, for 60 years, shielded 
themselves beliind every artifice fur- 
nished by old laws; they resisted agt- 
tation for laws providing for shorter 
work hours, factory sanitation, com- 
pensation to injured workers, etc. 

Racial equality alone was accom- 
plished by armed force. The action 
of some Southern States in impairing 
the rights of the negro by legislative 
stratagem does not alter the fact that 
in general the negro race legally and 
politically is the equa] of the white 
race. Social equality is another mat- 
ter, which no law can effect. 

It is not so many centuries since 
the mass of white men were slaves or 
serfs. But the American urge for 
equality of rights has been an irresisti- 
ble one; it has driven steadily for- 
ward, and has had an increasingly 
world-wide significance. 


The Reader’s Digest 








Five Days’ Work — Six Days’ Pay 


Condensed from The World’s Work (October '26) 


An Interview with Henry Ford, by Samuel Crowther 


an announcement which, for the 

moment, turned industry upside 
down and brought workmen by the 
tens of thousands storming for jobs. 
His announcement was that thereafter 
the minimum wage in his industries 
vould be $5 for a day of eight hours. 
At that time a good wage was $2.50 
for a day of ten hours. Now he make. 
another announcement far more im- 
portant. 

“We have,” he said, “decided upon 
and at once put into effect through all 
the branches of our industries the five 
day week. Hereafter there will be no 
more work with us on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but the men, according to 
merit, will receive the same pay 
equivalent as for a full six day week. 

“For the present this will not apply 
to the railroad, and of course it cannot 
apply to watchmen or the men on 
certain jobs where the processes must 
be continuous. Some of these men 
will have to work Saturdays and Sun- 
days, but they constitute less than 1 
percent of our working force, and each 
of them wil! have two cgnsecutive days 
off some time during the week. 

“The actual work week of the fac- 
tories will also be cut to five days. In 
order to make the full use of our 
plants we shall as before work the men 
in shifts. We found long ago, how- 
ever, that it does not pay to put men 
at work, excepting in continuous op- 
erations, from midnight until morn- 
ing. Asa part of low cost production 
—and only low cost production can 
pay high wages—one must have a big 
investment in machinery and power 
plants. Expensive tools cannot remain 
idle. They ought to work 24 hours a 
day, but here the human element 
comes in, for although many men like 
to work all night and have part of 
their day free, they do not work so 
well and hence it is not economical 
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Ja 12 years ago Henry Ford made 


to go through the full 24 hours. But 
a modern factory has to work more 
than eight hours a day. 

“We have been going toward the 
short work week for three or four 
years. We have been feeling our way. 
We have during much of this time 
operated on a five day basis. But we 
have paid only for five days and not 
for six. We know from our experi- 
ence that we can get at least as great 
production in five days as we can in 
six, and we shall probably get a great- 
er, for the pressure will bring better 
methods. A full week’s wage for a 
short week’s work will pay. 

“The country is ready for the five 
day week. It is bound to come through 
all industry. In adopting it ourselves, 
we are putting it into effect in about 
50 industries, for we are coal miners, 
iron miners, lumbermen, and so on. 
The short week is bound to come, be- 
cause without it the country will not 
be able to absorb its production and 
stay prosperous. 

“The harder we crowd business for 
a time, the more efficient it becomes. 
The more well-paid leisure workmen 
get, the greater become their wants. 
These wants soon become needs. Well- 
managed business pays high wages 
and sells at low prices. Its workmen 
have the leisure to enjoy life and the 
wherewithal with which to finance 
that enjoyment. 

“The industry of this country could 
not long exist if factories generally 
went back to the ten hour day, because 
the people would not have the time 
to consume the goods produced. For 
instance, a workman would have little 
use for an automobile if he had to be 
in the shops from dawn until dusk. 
And that would react in countless di- 
rections, for the automobile, by en- 
abling people to get about quickly and 
easily, gives them a chance to find out 
what is going on in the world-—which 
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leads them to a larger life that re- 
quires more food, more and better 
goods, more books, more music—more 
of everything. 


“Just as the eight hour day opened 
our way to prosperity, so the five day 
week will open our way to a still 
greater prosperity. 

“We are ready for leisure in the 
United States. The prohibition law, 
through the greater part of the coun- 
try, has made it possible for men and 
their families really to enjoy leisure. 
A day off is no longer a day drunk. 
And also a day off is not something 
so rare that it has to be celebrated. 


“That the Devil finds work for idle 
hands to do is probably true. But 
there is a profound difference between 
leisure and idleness. We must not 
confound leisure with shiftlessness. 
Our people are perfectly capable of 
using to good advantage the time they 
have off — after work. That has 4l- 
ready been demonstrated to us by our 
experiments during the last several 
years. We find that the men come 
back after a two day holiday so fresh 
and keen that they are able to put 
their minds as well as their hands 
into their work. Many of our men 
have been building houses for them- 
selves, and to meet their demand for 
good and cheap lumber we have es- 
tablished a lumber yard where they 
can buy wood from our own forests. 
The men help each other out in this 
building and thus are meeting for 
themselves one of the problems of the 
high cost of living. 

“We think that, given the chance, 
people will become more and more ex- 
pert in the effective use of leisure. 
And we are giving the chance. 

“But it is the influence of leisure on 
consumption which makes the short 
day and the short week so necessary. 
The people who consume the bulk of 
goods are the people who make them. 
That is a fact we must never forget— 
that is the secret of our prosperity. 

“Where people work longest and 
with least leisure, they buy the fewest 
goods. No towns were so poor as those 
of England where the people, from 
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children up, worked 15 and 16 hours a 
day. They were poor because these 
overworked people soon wore out— 
they became less and less valuable as 
workers. Therefore, they earned less 
and less and could buy less and less. 


“Business is the exchange of goods. 
Goods are bought only as they meet 
needs. Needs are filled only as they 
are felt. They make themselves felt 
largely in leisure hours. The man 
who worked 15 and 16 hours a day 
desired only a corner to lie in and 
a hunk of food. He had no time to 
cultivate new needs. No industry 
could ever be bduilt up by filling his 
needs, because he had none but the 
most primitive. 


“Think how restricted business is 
in those lands where both men and 
women still work all day long! They 
have no time to let the needs of their 
lives be felt. When, in American in- 
dustry, women were released from the 
necessity of factory work and became 
the buyers for the family, business 
began to expand. The American wife, 
as household purchasing agent, has 
both leisure’and money, and the first 
has been just as important as the sec- 
ond in the development of American 
business. 


“The people with a five day week 
will consume more goods than the peo- 
ple with a six day week. People who 
have more leisure must have iuore 
clothes. They must have a greater 
variety of food. They must have more 
transportation facilities. They natu- 
rally must have more service of vari- 
ous kinds. Instead of business being 
slowed up, it will be speeded up, be- 
cause the people consume more in lei- 
sure than in their working time. This 
will lead to more work. And this to 
more profits. And this to more wages. 
The result of more leisure will be the 
exact opposite of what most people 
might suppose it to be. 


“The five day week is not the ulti- 
mate, and neither is the eight hour 
day. The future will take care of it- 
self. But probably the next move will 
be in the direction of shortening the 
day rather than the week.” 


The Reader’s Digest 
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The Real Monte Carlo 


Condensed from The Mentor (November '26) 


Sylvester Elliott 


FTER all that has been written 

about Monte Carlo—often on very 

little actual knowledge—it is 
worth while to consider fairly just a 
few facts about so notable and far 
famed an institution. The picture of 
life in the celebrated Casino with 
which we are familiar is usually drawn 
in the following lurid line: 


“Great chandeliers ablaze! A jew- 
eled woman whose name is in the 
English peerage leans across’ the 
shoulder of a millionaire from Calli- 
fornia; she brushes against a Turk- 
ish pasha and a courtesan from Vienna 
as she flings gold pieces on the table. 
The croupier calls ‘Gentlemen, place 
your bets!’ and the ivory ball spins 
in the bowl of the roulette wheel. On 
the numbers of the checkered table a 
fortune gleams. There is one hysteri- 
cal cry. There is a shot; four bearers 
appear from nowhere and carry an- 
other body through the little glass 
doors—-and the play goes on!” 


That is the Monte Carlo of tradi- 
tion. In this capital of myth and mys- 
tery secret agents with searchlights 
currycomb the bushes of the gardens 
and terraces each night, raking in the 
bodies of the self-slain, and burrying 
them by dark in unmarked graves. 
Years ago a dear old lady ventured tim- 
idly into this realm of tragedy. She was 
met by a friend with a sense of hu- 


mor. They passed a cart. “That?” 
asked the dear old lady. “Sh!” said 


the friend; “that is one of the wagons 
for collecting suicides.” It was in 
truth a street cleaner, but the old 
lady wrote the fiction home and her 
letter was printed. It was copied 
widely, for the old lady was well 
known. The myth of the carts is be- 
lieved by many. 


Now, honest-minded people, who do 
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not care to feed on sensation, want 
facts—and the simple facts and figures 
show that the streets of Monte Carlo 
are not strewn with suicides nor do 
the gutters run red with the blood of 
unfortunates. 


Monte Carlo has a suicide a day, 
says the myth. It actually has about 
one a month, say the statistics, and 
this includes disgruntled waiters and 
residents in a colony which has a large 
proportion of health seekers. The 
principality of Monaco, having Monte 
Carlo for one of its three towns, com- 
prises eight square miles; that is all. 
Yet each year 2,000,000 visitors enter 
the Casino. That is almost as many 
people as there are in Paris or in 
some of the largest American cities. 
Among them a suicide a month makes 
a small ratio. 


Of these 2,000,000 something like 1,- 
999,000 look at one another with awe, 
each taking the others to be notables. 
Meanwhile the real notables, most 
likely, are in the private rooms or 
in the Sporting Club. Once the Ca- 
sino made its profit chiefly from the 
heavy player; now its dividends and 
the funds for its gifts to the Monaco 
principality come from the ordinary 
tourist, who ventures little and suffers 
the loss as part of his trip to Europe, 
without getting bitten by the fever of 
play. 


The tourist of today looks in vain 
for the heaps of glittering gold and 
silver that used to dazzle the eyes 
of visitors watching the gaming tables 
20 years ago. Since 1914 counters 
of different shapes and colors, repre- 
senting various sums, have taken the 
place of real money. 


There are a score of roulette tables 
and almost as many for trente-et- 
quarante; there is also baccarat. It 
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is roulette the world thinks of chietf- 
ly. With the wheel divided equally 
into 36 red and black sections, the 
players have an equal chance. There 
is a thirty-seven, however, the zero. 
This favors the house; if the player 
bets on the red, the zero counts as black 
if it wins, and vice-versa. Zero can 
win but not lose, for the bank. When 
the marble falls on zero, the bank 
takes all the money on the other 36 
numbers, but a winning number pays 
only 35 times the amount bet, at the 
maximum. 

Admitting the immorality of gamb- 
ling, and looking at the matter sim- 
ply in an economic way, one need 
only remember that if there were no 
percentage in favor of the house, there 
would be no gambling houses. The 
Casino always pays dividends; they 
are now something like $2,000,000 a 
year. It is mathematically certain 
that if one plays long enough one will 
lose. 

The Temple of Monte Carlo is dedi- 
cated to the Gospel of Greed, and 
reed gets its inevitable reward in 
the end—at Monte Carlo as elsewhere. 
I have seen the same mental condi- 
tions develop over a slot machine in 
a mountain hotel up in staid New Eng- 
land. 


“Breaking the bank” at Monte Carlo 

another myth. As a matter of fact, 

rem n “breiks the bank” almost 

.y day. The bank is simply the 
money with which each table starts 
the day’s operations, 80,000 francs. 
If that melts, the chef de partie at the 
losing table sends for more. Captain 
A. de C. Bower, who died a few months 
ago, broke the bank three times in 
one night. Charles Wells, a gambler 
from England, once broke the bank 
a dozen times in one afternoon, and 
again the next day in half an hour, 
then lost it all in another half hour. 

There is no end of systems. Capable 
minds have worked on them for years 
—and then lost. And here the ancient, 
dark superstitions of mankind come 
from their hiding places. Women bet 
coins that have rubbed against the 
heart of a bat: men of affairs grow 
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petuizut when a favorite number fa:, 
them; men who could upset govern 
ments tap wood for good luck! 


Monte Carlo is headquarters for the 
crooks and adventurers of all lands. 
Its prince has an army of 85 gen- 
darmes; his subjects number nearly 
25,000, of whom 3000 work in the Ca- 
sino. And they are always watching 
for crooks, to whom cards of admis- 
sion to the Casino are not sold. Still, 
they get there. There have been real 
gentlemen burglars hobnobbing with 
titled folk, pickpeckets from every cap- 


ital, swindlers looking down on other 
crooks. 


Monte Carlo is compact on ‘ts 
peninsula under the blue Mediter- 
ranean sky. Close about the Casino 
cluster palatial hotels, the Cafe de 
Paris, Ciro’s and other entertainment 
places and luxury shops, and the Opera 
House, where superb productions are 
subsidized by the Casino at $5000 a 
performance for 24 performances a 
season. Caruso made his early repu- 
tation there, and also Chaliapin. ... 
Monte Carlo is a lovely spot, where 
one can rest quietly in a scenic setting 
of ravishing beauty and find pleasur- 
able pursuits to fill the longest day, 
without a thought of the feverish ac- 
tivities of the gambling Casino. 


The Casino has built an amazins 
little city and freed Monaco, once pov- 
erty-stricken, from all taxes. Yet the 
Monesgasques, when they got a con- 
stitution in 1911, demanded the right 
of paying taxes; they wanted a share 
in the government. 


The present Casino was opened in 
1862, and in the beginning the crou- 
piers watched for travelers with a 
telescope, they were so few. But busi- 
ness grew rapidly in the course of 
years as the name of Monte Carlo was 
noised over the world. Since the war 
the Casino has been livelier than ever. 
Where once was one plunger, now 
there are throngs of timid tourists, 
tossing in a $5 bet and going home 
to tell the folks how they “lost their 
all.” The Casino finds the $5 bets 
quite profitable—as long as there are 
enough. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Marie of Rumania 
Condensed from The New Republic (October 20, '26) 
Charles Merz 


F Marie of Rumania is the most 
famous queen of Europe, it is be- 

cause she has a way with her. Fame 
is hers on her own merit. For she 
is something significantly new i!n 
queens, and it is a quite modern era 
which produced her. 

She is called an English queen, but 
she is no more English than she is 
Rumanian. Her mother was the only 
daughter of Alexander Ii, Tsar of 
Russia. Her father, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, was the second son of Queen 
Victoria and therefore German on 
both sides. She married Ferdinand, 
Crown Prince of Rumania, who was a 
Hohenzollern. 

What is it that has made Marie the 
best known queen in Europe, the most 
photographed queen who ever lived, 
the constant glory of the rotogravure 
sections, a celebrity from the boule- 
vards of Paris to the farms of Texas, 
the prototype of all queen-mothers in 
the movies, the subject of almost in- 
numerable portrait-sketches in the 
magazines, all written in a key of 
ecstasy? 

She is beautiful? Yes, but there are 
other beautiful queens in Europe. She 
is a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria? 
Yes, but the grand-daughters of Queen 
Victoria are legion. She was the war- 
time queen of a small nation with its 
back against the wall? Yes, but so 
also were the Queens of Belgium and 
Greece. She is the mother of five 
children? Other queens have hand- 
some children. In behalf of these chil- 
dren she has raked Europe in search 
for thrones? Yes, but that is the busi- 
ness of queen-mothers. 

Marie’s fame, one guesses, rests 
upon nothing intrinsic in her story, 
but rather upon something intrinsic 
in herself. She is a journalist, a 
thoroughly modern journalist, and the 
first queen-journalist in modern E1- 
rope. Over the story she has put the 
headlines. 

Paris, in the first months of 1919 
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was the scene of a Peace Conference 
of statesmen drawing new boundary 
lines, Rumania’s included. To Paris, 
came Marie. Other queens had come to 
Paris in these first days of peace. 
Other queens had ridden through the 
streets, and bowed to the crowds. 
Marie, on arriving, wished to know: 
“Where are the reporters?” She re- 
ceived them on March 7: not just a 
few of them, but all who cared to come 
—foreign and domestic, highbrow and 
lowbrow. She received them—and of 
course she bowled them over. Next 
morning the press of 20 nations paid 
its tribute. Even the Associated 
Press, which does its best to be un- 
enthusiastic, spread itself upon this 
gracious, democratic lady “whose 
beauty enhances the charm of her 
forceful personality.” Rumania’s 
claims, languishing all winter, picked 
up suddenly in the news. 

The incident is typical. 
experience it has been duplicated 
more than once. It reflects an under- 
standing of certain modern values 
which have much to do with fame: 
(1) the press is nothing for a queen 
either to snuv or fear; (2) it is all 
very well to sit on a throne, but one’s 
subjects do not see the throne, they 
read the Sunday papers; (3) what !s 
called public opinion consists largely 
of reflex action to newspaper head- 
lines; (4) it is better to send en masse 
for the reporters than to let them 
come in ones or twos. One reason 
why Marie is the most famous queen 
in Europe is because she is the first 
queen in Europe to establish the press 
conference as a royal institution. The 
sceptre in a pretty thing, but in 1926 
the world is more often swayed by 
hand-outs. 

Nor is this all. If Marie is aware 
of the importance of the press, she is 
likewise aware of the vast army of 
headline-hungry readers behind the 
press, what interests them, and why. 
That is, she is not only a journalist 
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by conviction, but instinctively a jour- 
nalist in method; and for proof it is 
necessary to look no further than to 
Marie’s own syndicate material. Twice 
within the last 18 months she has set 
the pot a-boiling. Once for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, once 
for Mr. Hearst. Both times the writ- 
ing and the selection of material have 
been her own, and not the work of a 
press-agent. The choice of subjects is 
impressive. No dull Balkan politics, 
no peasant problems, but live things 
which the souls of millions of shop- 
girls pant to read about: My Experi- 
ences with Men, Clothes and the 
Woman, Can a Woman Make Herself 
Beautiful? Dreams Do Come True, 
Beauty in Women, Making Marriage 
Durable.—Here is no writing over peo- 
ple’s heads, but an instinct for the 
greatest common divisor of street-cor- 
ner interest as sure as Mr. Brisbane’s. 
Here is sure-fire appeal for both the 
subway crowd and the farm and fire- 
siders, served up by no less a person- 
age than a reigning queen. 

Fame? Is it any wonder that Marie 
is famous when to ability such as this 
she adds the title of Queen, and then 
goes on not only to interpret news, 
but make it? For of course she makes 
it. As a queen, inevitably she is on the 
stage and not merely on the critic’s 
bench; and on the stage she has 
shown that she possesses that sense 
of “timing” which lies behind the 
whole philosophy of what is and isn’t 
news. There was an era, for example, 
when mere grandness was the only 
necessary attribute of famous and suc- 
cessful queens. Of no one’s mere 
grandness did the world read more, 
in those days, than Marie’s. “Room 
after room in her palace” (this is one 
of scores of similar accounts which 
might be clipped from the 1890's) “is 
a fairyland of rare tapestries, rich 
marbles, golden embroideries and 
bearskins. Robed in a trailing gar- 
ment spangled with costly gems, her 
arms weighted down with barbaric 
bracelets,” Marie would sit “in a golden 
room under a golden canopy.” Ah, the 
good old days, when a queen was a 
queen and a palace a palace. Today, 
if one journeys with an ecstatic re- 
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porter through Marile’s entoufage one 
reads of pine rooms, plain and un- 
adorned democracy and the simplicity 
of a queen who dotes on peasant cos- 
tumes. 

So it has been for 20 years, if you 
really wish to know what keeps Marie 
in the news. 

There was the day, some 20 years 
ago, when a dash of masculinity in 
fashion was just beginning to come in. 
Marie was in on that. Before New- 
port had abandoned the side-saddle 
Marie was delighting the correspon- 
dents with a riding costume of “crush 
hat, bolero and Cossack trousers.” 

There was the day when “a business 
interest on the side” was becoming 
fashionable for ladies of society. Marie 
was in on that. She had a factory of 
her own [it happened to make quill 
toothpicks], when a factory operated 
by a queen was news. 

Again, there was the day when it be- 
came the thing for royalty not only 
to tinker with a verse or two, but to 
take up art in earnest. Marie has had 
a painting hung in a Brussels salon 
and a play produced in Paris. She is 
the author of four novels and a book 
of essays. About the time that the 
bed-time story began coming back 
(thanks to the radio) she wrote a bed 
time story, too: about Stick-in-the-Mud 
and little Sootypootypuff. 

Styles change. It is the essence of 
Marie’s far-flung fame that she changes 
just a bit in advance and so helps to 
set them. Never is she behind the 
times. One might guess, even if one 
had not read of it in the papers, that 
in more recent days Marie would drive 
a locomotive 50 miles an hour, become 
an expert typist, and write an ad for 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 

Fame? Surely for Marie fame is 
no mere accident of time and space, 
but the plain reward of merit. For 
20 years, with a verve of her own, a 
fascination for reporters and a sense 
of news values which cannot be 
matched on the continent-of Europe, 
she has timed her activities so per- 
fectly for the constant demands of a 
hungry modern press that she could 
have brought fame to a _ peasant’s 
daughter, let alone a queen. 


The Reader’s Digest 

















Has Man an Immortal Soul? 


Condensed from The Forum (November ’26) 


Thomas Edison (Reported by Edward Marshall) 


T present the Soul’s immortality 

is one of those things in which 

man instinctively believes, but 
about which there is no proof when 
it is regarded from the strictly prac- 
tical standpoint. V/ould proof help 
us? Any effort intell‘gently devoted 
to teaching people how to live this 
life rightly will also help to teach 
them how to get the best out of what- 
ever life may lie beyond. Make peo- 
ple useful, thinking, aspiring, joyous 
creatures here, and it will be safe to 
trust what is to come to the Great 
Power which rules all things; do this 
and we can leave the rest to His dis- 
posal. 


All the data we have,—everything, 
—favors the idea of what religionists 
call “the hereafter.” If it is impos- 
sible to destroy material things, and 
we know this to be the case, although 
of course their forms may be com- 
pletely changed, the destruction of the 
immaterial and infinitely more potent 
things would be an unreasonable sup- 
position. 


As the basis of religion, safe and 
sound and sure, we have the teaching 
of a few men with great minds whom 
we call prophets and whose leadership 
of thought has been of incalculable 
value to the world. That humanity 
instinctively has appreciated the value 
of what they have taught, is indi- 
cated by the permanence of their in- 
fluence. The influence of any of the 
four, Christ, Buddha, Confucius, or 
Mohammed has been far and away 
greater than that of any material sci- 
entist yet produced in the world’s his- 
tory. Collectively they have domi- 
nated civilization. 


That the teachings of these leaders 
have maintained this powerful influ- 
ence through the generations and the 
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centuries is proof enough that they 
contain some truth. Only truth can 
live thus. The teachings of Christ 
have shown a greater virility than any 
other, for they are accepted annually 
today by more new minds than any 
other, in spite of the fact that those 
who have attempted to interpret them 
for other people have disagreed more 
widely and more bitterly with regard to 
what is Truth than the leading inter- 
preters of any of the other teachers. 


The triumph of Christianity over 
those who have called themselves in- 
fidels or skeptics is as nothing in com- 
parison with its triumph over those 
who have called themselves Christians. 
Seandals, divisions, heresies, and the 
birth of new theorizers with new theo- 
ries seem unable even to weaken 
Christianity. Such performances as 
have marked the procedure of self- 
denominated Christians if applied to 
anything else this world ever has pro- 
duced would have destroyed it, but 
they have been unable to destroy 
Christianity. 

I believe Christianity will continue 
to produce the world’s best leadership; 
the Christian nations are the wisest 
nations and one proof of their wisdom 
is their acceptance of Christianity. 


I believe that a great change must 
and will occur in the procedure of 
Christian churches. I believe creeds 
and ceremonies will become less and 
less important to them and that thus 
the religion of the future (a very much 
improved, a really Christian Christi- 
anity) will be more and more an edu- 
cation in established truth stimulative 
of ability to assist in the establish- 
ment of truth. I believe the great 
religious leaders of the future will 
not spend much time on teaching 
creeds, on participation in ceremonies, 
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or on anything except the instruction 
of humanity in those details of Truth 
which have been fully established and 
the precise and cautious uncovering of 
new details. 

Once convince boys and girls and 
men and women that if they are not 
straight and square and honest, if 
they are not reasonably unselfish and 
inclined to follow the great precept 
of the Golden Rule, they cannot pos- 
sibly be happy, and you will accom- 
plish about all that really is necessary 
in tbe way of religious teaching. Vir- 
tually every evil that the churches 
have been formed to combat, straight- 
way and automatically would be elimi- 
nated if this one fact could be intro- 
duced in the form of real conviction 
into every human mind. 


Preachers in the pulpits of our 
churches are very likely to mistake 
hair-splitting for teaching. Arguments 
on theological points are not, I think, 
of great value to the mentally and 
spiritually distressed and just how 
they can save the souls of men from 
sin I never have been able to under- 
stand. 

3ut there are things that actually 
help, such as the Sermon on the Mount. 
That is real teaching. Personally I 
am amazed that apparently sound 
minds set such great store by creeds. 
In science only one thing counts and 
that is basic truth. Perhaps some 
day we shall find that science and re- 
ligion do not differ in this matter. 

There are sermons in all the beau- 
ties and wonders of the natural world 
around us. There is a mighty sermon 
in the thunderstorm, but one as 
mighty in the wildflower. The Book 
of Nature never lies; and in it may 
be found lessons concerning almost 
every fact of life, death, and perhaps, 
immortality. 

I wish churches might all become 
real community centers and nuclei of 
general instruction concerning the 
great depths of life as taught by the 
book of natural phenomena which al- 
ways lies open to our study, for these 
great truths of life are also the great 
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truths of religion and must be the 
truths of immortality. The churches 
might teach morals rather than creeds. 
That is the Christ-idea and what Christ 
did. Christ made Christianity; man 
makes the creeds. 

An educational church might save 
the world and is possible; but that 
church will educate its members in 
morals, sacrifice, aspiration, and duty, 
rather chan in the fine points of so- 
called religious theories and creeds. 

The world needs saving, it is worth 
saving, and it can be saved. An edn- 
cational church could do much toward 
its salvation. Many evil powers are 
loose on earth at present. All the 
old ones are at work and some new 
ones have been devised, or, at least, 
are working with unusual energy, as 
Europe, for the moment, shows more 
plainly than this side of the ocean. 
Humanity seems to be particularly 
thinking about ugliness,—the ugliness 
of greed and crime and war and gen- 
eral disaster. The Churches should 
teach beauty and _  constructiveness. 
The greatest error ever made in the 
name of religion has been that of 
those who have made morality an ugly 
thing, oppressive, restrictive, and re- 
pellent in the minds of those who have 
gone to them to learn. Morality is 
always beactiful. 

Heaven forbid that I should dimin- 
ish by a shade of one degree, let alone 
destroy, the faith or hope of any man 
or woman. The thirzy which I[ urge 
on religious teachers is to pile up the 
evidence and to make it the sort of 
evidence which no fool skeptic can 
demolish. 

Today the preponderance of prob- 
ability very greatly favors belief in 
the immortality of the soul of man. 
In the meantime, let the reformed and 
re-enlightened church teach everything 
that can be proved about things spir- 
itual and then devote its efforts to 
imparting to its congregations convic- 
tions as to the primary necessity for 
beauty, honesty, and health. These 
things include everything really worth 
while. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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J. Bernard Walker, Editor Emeritus, 


T is a strange anomaly that in this 
age of free inter-communication, so 
many people should live in complete 

ignorance of certain serious economic 
conditions, which threaten the con- 
tinued welfare and happiness of these 
United States. We have in mind the 
facts which have been revealed in the 
present series of articles on conserva- 
tion. In this survey we have en- 
deavored, without any exaggeration or 
sensationalism, to show that in draw- 
ing upon the rich, natural resources 
of the country our forbears, and we 
ourselves, have apparently taken abso- 
lutely no thought for the future; with 
the result that we have swept away 
four-fifths of our marvelous forests 
and have skimmed the cream of our 
great supplies of oil and coal. 


It is certain that nire out of ten 
men have never given any thought io 
the seriousness of the rapid depletion 
of our forests, although it is going on 
daily under our very eyes; and, so 
long as they could get all the oil 
they wanted at the filling station, the 
vast majority of the people have 
thought little and cared less how the 
oil was secured and whether the sup- 
ply was in danger of extinction. 


In the present chapter on the de- 
pletion of our fisheries we deal with 
another question of vital importance 
to the future well-being of our coun- 
try. At the outset, we ask the reader 
if he is aware that Uncle Sam has been 
such a spendthrift in using up the 
magnificent supplies of fish with which 
God had stocked our rivers, lakes and 
coastal water, that some of our most 
prolific fishing grounds have been de- 
pleted to exhaustion, and some of our 
most delicious and most-sought-after 
species of fish have been practically 
swept out of existence. 


Although our Atlantic and Pacific 
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littoral waters once teemed with huge 
runs of salmon, shad, sturgeon and 
mullet, to say nothing of great stocks 
of lobsters, crabs, oysters and clams, 
the very ease with which the fish could 
be caught has ied to their undoing. 
“Our great supplies of salmon on the 
Atlantic Coast,” Herbert Hoover tells 
s, “have totally disappeared as a food 
supply.” On the Pacific Coast the sal- 
mon supplies have diminished by over 
50 percent, and it is only within the 
last few years that the government has 
taken measures to stop the destruc- 
tion. Even in Alaska, the remaining 
great salmon fishery of the world, reck- 
less exploitation has threatened the 
extinction of the salmon within half a 
generation. Fortunately, two years 
ago the government put in force meas- 
ures which promise to save this great 
fishery. The sturgeon fisheries have 
declined 98 percent in some 42 years 
on the Great Lakes and they are al- 
most gone on our coast. The yield of 
the shad fisheries has decreased over 
70 percent. Seventy-seven years ago 
22,000,000 shad were taken in the Po- 
tomac River alone in a single year. 
whereas today we are told that 800 
fishermen take with difficulty less than 
600,000 fish per year from this river; 
and the Potomac, bear in mind, is the 
finest of the remaining waters for 
shad. 


The same story of depletion applies 
to the river herring, striped bass, and 
sea trout, which are decreasing rapid- 
ly, as are the supplies of crabs, lob- 
sters, oysters and clams. As late as 
1915 the Chesapeake and Delaware 
crab fisheries yielded over 50.900.00v 
pounds; but today the yield is less 
than one-half of that. The oyster fish- 
eries of the Chesapeake have fallen 
50 percent in the short period of 20 
years; and our lobster catch is less 
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than one-third of that of 30 years ago. 


Let us now look at the question of 
fish supply from the angle of sport 
and recreation. “Game fish,” so called, 
are of first importance as affording 
one of the healthiest and most popular 
means of outdoor recreation. Secre- 
tary Hoover, in an address in 1924, 
referring to the effect of the automo- 
bile and good roads in sending the 
people outdoors for recreation said: 
“I do not consider it an exaggeration 
to say that this summer will have seen 
two million anglers upon our streams 
and coast. In one state alone 200,000 
individual fishing licenses have been 
issued this year.” There is a consen- 
sus among devotees of the rod and 
line that game fish are decreasing 
rapidly under this pressure. 

Not only do the fishermen reduce 
the number of fish that reach the 
spawning grounds, but there is an- 
other and more serious obstacle in the 
shape of the dams which are being 
built in increasing numbers across 
the streams and rivers of the country. 
The reservoirs thus formed cover up, 
at times, favorable spawning ground 
for fish, and the dams themselves form 
an insuperable obstacle to the progress 
of the fish up the river. Around such 
dams as are not too lofty for the pur- 
pose fish ladders should be constructed. 

The obvious method of control here 
would be for the states and the Fed- 
eral Government to combine in some 
form of protective legislation similar 
to that which is doing such fine work 
in the protection of our migratory 
birds. 

An even more destructive enemy of 
our game fish is the pollution of our 
rivers and streams by sewage and by 
the wastes poured into them in ever 
increasing amounts from the towns 
and villages through which they flow. 
A'ready this cause alone is answer- 
able for the extinction of the fish in 
many streams that once were prolific 
fields for fishermen, and the process 
goes merrily on. Such great strides 
have been taken in late years in the 
development of sewage purification 
plants that the various state legisla- 
tures would be justified in prohibiting 
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the discharge of sewage into our rivers. 
Not only the sewage of the population 
but the liquid wastes from the vari- 
ous factories are pernicious. Stream 
pollution should be stopped by the 
strong arm of a law backed by a clear- 
ly expressed public opinion. When 
that has been done and a proper con- 
trol of fishing licenses and technique 
is everywhere enforced, our streams 
will flow in their pristine purity and 
will teem once more with fish. 

It is probable that there are young 
people among us who will live to see 
the day when the population (and 
hence the food demand) of the United 
States has been doubled. In this mat- 
ter of conservation we owe a duty not 
merely to our own, but to future gen- 
erations. Will there ever come a day 
when our coasts and inland bays will 
be alive once more with those valu- 
able species of fish which, as we have 
seen, are now all but extinct? 

The answer is- emphatically “Yes,” 
and the work can be accomplished by 
hearty cooperation among the states 
and between the _ states and the 
Federal Government. Already a 
Start has been made. Firstly, Con- 
gress enacted last winter federal leg- 
islation controlling oil pollution of 
coastal waters. Secondly, by negotia- 
tion with Canada we have secured the 
Pacific Coast Halibut Treaty, under 
which the two nations can stop the 
depletion and start the recuperation 
of that great fishery. Thirdly, Con- 
gress, some two years ago, enacted the 
Alaskan Salmon Fisheries Conserva- 
tion Bill, and as a result destruction 
has ceased and the rejuvenation of 
these fisheries is in active progress. 
Fourthly, there has been passed by 
Congress the Upper Mississippi Fish 
and Game Refuge Bill. This means 
that the streams of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi will be preserved for the breed4- 
ing of fish and game. Lastly, Congress 
has met with some success in bring- 
ing cooperation between different states 
for the protection of fisheries. ; 
Limitations of space prevent any ac- 
count of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
whose activities form the foundation 
of all constructdve conservation. 


The Reader’s Digest 











Never Again! --- till Next Summer 


Condensed from The Independent (October 2, ’26) 


Charles Merz 


travelers are coming home from 

Europe, and the air is filled with 
stern resolves. Never again, while the 
Americans are unpopular. abroad. 
Never again, while prices are outrage 
ous. Never again, while we are everv- 
body’s creditor. Never again, while 
the whole world envies our prosper- 
ity. Never again, while people curse 
our money. Never again, while wait- 
ers sniff at ten percent. Never again, 
while eggs are thrown at busses. Nev- 
er again—till next summer! 


'. scan an ee of a million 


For Americans do not go to Europe 
casually, nor for any superficial mo- 
tives which can be easily curbed. An 
impulse much too deep to be blasted 
by a few harsh words from a Paris 
taxi driver sends them touring every 
summer. 


Let us see. What are the conven- 
tional explanations of this annual 
movement of people comparable with 
the shifting of whole populations in 
the Middle Ages; this sudden concert- 
ed drive upon a few favorite objec- 
tives beside which the pace of the 
Klondike gold rush seems lethargic? 
It is said that we go abroad in search 
of “culture.” This does not explain 
Deauville, Longchamps, Monte Carlo, 
and the Lido. Nor does it explain the 
trophies we bring home: gowns, more 
gowns, pin trays decorated with the 
Eiffel Tower, bits of edelweiss tied 
with the colors of the Swiss Republic, 
memories of expensive evenings in 
Montmartre. 


It is also said that we go abroad 
to forget care and trouble. But we do 
not forget care and trouble. The hours 
spent by Americans in Europe opening 
trunks for customs agents, rescuing 
trunks from baggage agents, bothering 
with schedules, quarreling with land- 
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lords, racing each other for the best 
seats in observation trains, wiring 
ahead for reservations and wiring be- 
hind for baggage left in check rooms, 
buying complicated railway tickets in 
complicated foreign languages, trying 
to do something about their coffee, 
and worrying whether they are miss- 
ing any sights which will be held 
against them when they get back 
home, turn heads gray prematurely 
every summer. 


It is said that we go abroad to see 
the cathedrals. But do we care that 
much for cathedrals? Bring a Texan 
or a Kansan to New York—or a New 
Yorker, for that matter—and for which 
place will he bolt first—Broadway, 
Coney Island, or St. Patrick’s? 


It is said that we go abroad be- 
cause we are epicures, and from time 
to time our palates yearn for foreign 
drink or foreign cooking. But think 
it over. There are provinces nearer 
home than Europe which have no Yol- 
stead Acts. And in the case of food: 
let an American in Glasgow, Prague, 
or Venice hear of a restaurant called 
“Uncle Sam,” and he will sacrifice 
six art collections, walk two miles, and 
stand in line an hour for a pot of 
baked beans and a cruller. 


As for another popular theory,—that 
we go abroad with a scholarly desire 
to inform ourselves as to “what France 
thinks” or “how Italy lives,’—in most 
cases this turns out to be more rhe- 
torical than real. For those who set 
out upon such missions scarcely ever 
choose to isolate themselves in small 
provincial towns where they might 
really make some neighbors and dis- 
cover, for example, “what France 
thnks.” Far from it. They prefer, 
instead, to remain within easy strik- 
ing distance of luxurious hotels, 
agreeable cafes, and hordes of their 
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own countrymen; content to pass 
their time in one or two large capitals 
so honeycombed with other tourists, 
with official propagandists, and with 
press agents that it is the work of 
years to discover what anybody thinks 
of anything. 

What, then, is the driving force that 
shakes average Americans from their 
moorings and sends them off by the 
hundred thousand every summer? I 
take it to be this: We are a restless 
people. We are forever seeking fron- 
tiers. We have exhausted our own 
last frontier. Hence, we turn to Eu- 
rope. The old wish to pull up stakes 
is with us still. And the Leviathan 1s 
simply the latest model of the covered 
wagon. 

For many years the trail led toward 
a setting sun. Now we come to a 
day in which, with the last frortier 
won, we turn more and more to the 
open road again. The roving spirit 
is still robust in us. And if we can- 
not rove for the purpose of settling 
a continent, we shall at least rove for 
the fun of roving,—for the pleasure of 
seeing something, anything, or seeing 
nothing and merely having been. 
Hence, our development of “round-trip 
excursions’’—anywhere, for the fun of 
going. Hence, also, the great caval 
cades of motor cars which hurry across 
country every Sunday for no apparent 
purpose save to turn and hurry home. 

No other people run around in 
trains, in motor cars, and in ships 
as we do. No other people’s history 
in recent years has been so much the 
story of the chase. It throws light 
upon the annual American invasion of 
Europe if we remember that our de- 
sire to go gadding is not something 
suddenly cultivated, but something in 
the blood.. What are these summer pil- 
grimages abroad if not minor reproduc- 
tions of the quest of Daniel Boone? 

Here, for instance, is a traveler, 
Jones by name. He has not been in 
France two days before he discovers 
that Frenchmen run their railways 
differently, that even their best trains 
have no chair cars, that even their 
best hotels have no billiard rooms, 


that ice water is served withont ice, 
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that drug stores sell no postage 
stamps, and taat despite its manifest 
inferiority all Freuchmen regard their 
country as superior to the United 
States. 

And the result? Can we say that 
Jones is pleased by these and a hun- 
dred other major and minor differ- 
ences in point of view and ways of 
doing things, which he detects as dis- 
tinguishing Americans from French- 
men or Americans from Englishmen 
or Americans from Italians? Does he 
find these differences charming? He 
does not. He finds them shocking. 

Not that he is necessarily a boor 
about it. After all, the educated pig 
who pastes francs on his luggage, 
twits Frenchmen about their poverty, 
and otherwise makes himself as ob- 
jectionable as possible, is very much 
in the minority. And every nation 
has its quota of people like him, with 
a perfect knack for being rude. No, 
our average tourist is no boor. He 
tours Europe, rather, as the serlouws- 
minded friend of somewhat backward 
nations who does his best to propa- 
sate wholesome, up-to-date American 
ideas as he goes along. Our friend 
Jones deeply and sincerely deplores 
the fact that Frenchmen are not Amer- 
icans, and would be only too happy— 
in fact, is only too happy—to do what 
he can to repair the damage. That 
is where his crusading spirit shines 
forth, and where he shows himself a 
colonizer worthy of his forbears. 

“Really, you people ought to have a 
few skyscrapers. Now in America. 
; ” “Really, you people don’t know 
how to handle your traffic problems. 
Now in America. ...” “Really, you 
people don’t know how to cook your 
wheat-cakes—build your subways—boil 
your codfish—whet your razors—play 
your stymies—mix your highballs....” 

Well, why not? This is not mere 
braggadocio; this is sincere conviction. 
This is not Falstaff; it is Daniel 
Boone. For we are pioneers, and here 
is virgin soil. 

Stay at home next summer? Watch 
us go! We are a young nation, and 
the thrill of a new frontier is with us 
still. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Optimism --- How Lloyd’s Makes It Pay 


Condensed from Forbes (November 1, ’26) 


Herbert N. Casson 


‘HERE are §5_ insurance 
"oes in Great. Britain, but 

Lloyd’s is the oldest. Ten of these 
¢ mpanies are over 100 years old, but 
Lloyd’s has been going, without a 
break, for 238 years. 

Lloyd’s is not, strictly speaking, a 
company. It is a club or an associa- 
tion of individual speculators. It has 
1000 active members, 100 associ:: 
members and several hundred outside 
subscribers. Also, it has 1400 agents 
in all parts of the world. 

Lloyd’s is unique. It is not super- 
vised by any Government Department. 
It stands by itself—high above the 
transient Governments that come and 
go. It is a cross between a shipping 
agency, an insurance company, and a 
betting club. It is a body of financiers 
who deal in risks and uncertainties. 
Lloyd’s is the Spirit of Sport carried 
into finance. It is a club of good 
losers, who make an incredible amount 
of money by shouldering the risks ef 
bad losers. 

It has a premium income of $150,- 
000,000 a year. This, divided among 
1000 members, is not so bad. About 
$90,000,000 of this comes from marine 
insurance, and the rest comes from 
all manner of insurance except life, 
which Lloyd’s lets severely alone. 

Lloyd’s covers the world with its 
bets. Paderewski has his fingers in- 
sured at  Lloyd’s. Once, Madame 
Genee—the dancer, had her two great 
toes insured for $10,000 apiece. Sev- 
eral years ago I was asked to give 
a lecture in Queen’s Hall, London. 
The committee that was handling the 
lecture was afraid that I might have 
a sore throat. They rushed to Lloyd’s. 
They paid $45 for a $1500 policy. I 
did not have a sore throat. Lloyd’s 
won $45. 

A great deal of rain insurance is 
taken out every year at Lloyd’s by 
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people who are giving fetes or any 
sort of outdoor sports. During the 
last presidential election in the United 
States, Lloyd’s quoted 100 to 9 against 
the chance of Henry Ford being nomi- 
nated and elected. There has prob- 
ably not been an election in America 
for the last 100 years in which Lloyd’s 
has not taken a keen interest and ac- 
cepted a few wagers 

The main business of Lloyd’s is to 
insure ships, but its actuaries have 
figures showing the general averages 
in almost all the activities of either 
mian or nature. Lloyd’s is based upon 
the dependability of averages. Thou- 
sands of losses have come crashing 
down upon Lloyd’s during the last 
couple of centuries; but Lloyd’s men 
have always made their odds according 
to the average, so that the premiums 
in any ten years have always been 
more than the payments. 

Lloyd’s will give you odds on any 
matter, big or little. “Anything from 
twins to appendicitis,” says a jolly 
member. You may take out a policy 
which will remunerate you in case a 
certain horse does not start in a race 
—or whether Russia will be admitted 
to the League of Nations. Lloyd’s 
wagered 20 to 1, recently, that Mrs. 
Corson could not swim the English 
Channel. She did. Lloyd’s lost 
$100,000. 

Even where there are no actuarial 
estimates, the speculators of Lloyd’s 
will take a chance. Whenever they 
have a purely speculative wager, they 
divide it up amongst them. It is very 
seldom that a single member will car- 
ry a large risk without sharing it with 
others. 

The business of Lioyd’s is to buy 
other men’s risks. It is really based 
on pluck, you see, rather than on its 
$25,000,900 of reserves. “Come along 
with your fears and your glooms and 
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your forebodings,” says Lloyd’s. “Come 
along, give us your troubles, pay us 
a certain percentage and go home and 
be happy.” Lloyd’s, in fact, is the 
original Optimists’ Club. Its members 
are professional optimists. Their 
motto is, “Most troubles never hap- 
pen.” 

The hardy men in this fine old as- 
sociation are the shock-troops of the 
financial world. They face dangers. 
They stand between a timid man and 
his fears. Lloyd’s cannot understand 
pessimism. It is based on faith—on 
faith and courage and statistics and a 
sporting view of the progress of the 
world. 

Lloyd’s is 238 years old. It has 
never failed nor missed a payment. It 
has a better record than any bank in 
the world. It is older than any Gov- 
ernment. It was founded in that dis- 
tant year when William of Orange land- 
ed in England—before the days of 
George the First. It is as old as New- 
ton’s “Principia” which was the 
earliest dawn of the modern world. It 
is six years older than the Bank of 
England, and 140 years older than the 
first railroad. 

Back of the sea power of Great 
Britain, stands Lloyd’s. “Britania 
rules the waves’”—yes, because Lloyd's 
carries the risks. More than any other 
people, the British have had to face 
the dangers of the sea, and out of 
this courage has come Lloyd’s. That 
is how it has come to pass that this 
one small island, one-third as big as 
Texas, now owns nearly half of all the 
ocean ships of the world. 

Although Lloyd’s faces a hundred 
times more dangers than any business 
firm does, it is as solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Every member is re- 
quired to deposit $25,000 in the re- 
serves before he is allowed to become 
a member. Also, every member is held 
responsible for losses “to the full ex- 
tent of his worldly possessions.” 

During the war, when the German 
submarines were sinking ship after 
ship, no ship-owner was refused a poli- 
cy by Lloyd’s. Ships went down by 
the hundred, but Lloyd’s simply raised 
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the premiums and continued to het 
that they would escape. 


What is more, there is no quibbling 
over losses. There is very seldom any 
litigation. There is no delay. Lloyd’s 
pays. Every one knows that. 

Lloyd’s has done more than any 
Government to reduce the risks of 
traveling by sea. It has created stand- 
ards of security as well as of integ- 
rity. The highest certificate that any 
ship can have is “A-1 at Lloyd’s.” 
There are 60,000 ships on the high 
seas. Usually, not more than 150 pas- 
sengers a year lose their lives at sea, 
whereas six times as many lose their 
lives on the streets of London. And 
this safety at sea is very largely due 
to the measures of protection origi- 
nated at Lloyd's. 

One of the secrets of the prosperity 
of Lloyd’s is its wonderful news-gath- 
ering service. It has a pair of eyes 
in every port in the world. It re 
ceives reports every day from 150 sig- 
nal stations in all parts of the globe, 
as to the arrival and departure of 
ships, and as to wrecks, strandings, 
and salvages. 

It publishes “Lloyd’s List,” which 
is the second oldest newspaper in 
England. Also, it publishes “Lloyd’s 
Register” once a year—a huge book 
weighing 14 pounds, full of data with 
regard to ships. 


The original Lloyd was the keeper 
of “Lloyd’s Coffee House,” a small 
restaurant where insurance brokers 
met together. For the first 50 years, 
the little group of marine insurance 
men met at this Coffee House. They 
adopted Lloyd’s name and made it 
famous. 

The “Father of Lloyd's” was a Ger- 
man, John Angerstein. He was born 
in St. Petersburg in 1735. He was a 
man of high character, greatly es- 
teemed in London. It was he who 
planned Lloyd’s and laid the founda- 
tion of its greatness. 


Such is Lloyd’s—the home of Brit- 
ish pluck and optimism. No doubt, it 
has done more to build up the financial 
greatness of Britain than any other 
one influence. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Our Dissolving Ethics 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (November '26) 


James Truslow Adams 


HE scapegoat is a widespread 

human institution. For example, 

in Nigeria all persons who during 
the year have committed incendiarism, 
theft, adultery, oi other crimes, chip 
in about $10 each and buy a youag 
girl, who is then drowned in the river 
for the sins of the town. This “cash 
and carry” system of expiating the 
sins of an entire community by attrib- 
uting them to someone else has obvi- 
ous advantages. 

Here in the United States in this 
post-war period, realizing that all is 
not right with our world, we have 
made “The Younger Generation” the 
scapegoat which permits us to go 
about our business with a free mind. 
The absurdity of believing that the 
older generation is not responsible for 
shaping the conditions which have sur- 
rounded the younger, seems to occur 
to no one. The hen which hatches a 
duckling from the egg which some 
person has set under her unsuspecting 
wings may well disclaim responsibil- 
ity for the thoroughly disreputable 
habits—from the standpoint of a hen 
—developed by her hatch, but can the 
older human generation so easily dis- 
claim its responsibility? 

Youth is undoubtedly questioning to 
a perturbing extent our entire sys- 
tem of ethics. But it cannot be readi- 
ly argued that the babies born between 
1900 and 1910 all received a hypo- 
dermic injection of new original sin. 
Is not the present attitude of youth 
toward ethicai questions the inevitable 
outcome of what has been going on 
in our mental world? 

By ethics we mean those general 
ideas and rules that govern the indl- 
vidual’s conduct. These have always, 
in the main, had two sanctions to as- 
sist in making them pass current with- 
out being questioned by most people. 
One of these sanctions has been re- 
ligion and the other the public opinion 
of the particular class or group to 
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which the individual belonged. Back- 
ed by these sanctions, ethical ideas 
and codes of conduct tend to become 
fixed, but they are in reality never 
absolutely fixed. 


In the youth of the older generation 
-in the ’80’s—the sanctions of the 
established system of ethics were still 
standing firm. These were the religi- 
ous one of a belief in the Bible as the 
inspired word of God to be taken lit- 
erally, and the social one of a code of 
conduct that belonged to the feudal 
rather than the industrial phase of 
society. Such a book as Mrs. Ward’s 
Robert Elsmere was considered too 
dangerous for young people to read, 
and although the Industrial Revolution 
had occurred, woman’s sphere was 
still the home. Very few girls went to 
college, and even for them the intel- 
lectual problems set forth were not 
particularly disquieting. There was 
nothing in upbringing or education to 
make the youth of either sex seriously 
question the accepted code and stand- 
ards. Theoretically, that the Bible 
said “thou shait not” or that one’s 
group frowned was a sufficient guide 
to conduct. 

But since then, many forces of dif- 
ferent sorts have been operative which 
have blown the old world to bits and 
created a new one so different as to 
be almost unrecognizable. For one 
thing, the youngsters of today have 
been fed on a different intellectual fare 
from that on which their parents were 
fed. It must not be lost to sight, how- 
ever, that this fare has been prepared 
for them by their elders. It must also 
be noted that they are receiving in- 
struction in enormously increased 
numbers, and that women, as well as 
men, are flocking to college. The re- 
sponsibility of what happens to them 
there intellectually is squarely up to 
the older generation. 

Let us consider briefly what a few 
of the ideas are which are familiar 
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to the younger generation and which 
to a great extent were not so to the 
youth of the older one. For one thing, 
we may cite the comparative study cf 
religion. There are only two methods 
of intellectual approach to any sub- 
ject. We may rely upon authority— 
that is, someone else’s judgment—or 
upon our own. From the time that 
Protestantism rejected the authority 
of the Catholic Church and insisted 
upon the right of personal searching 
and interpretation of the Scriptures 
the way was opened for the decline in 
the prestige of authority. (I am not 
a Catholic.) The religious sanction 
for ethics received a more severe blow, 
however, with the rise of the study 
of comparative religion. Religion and 
theology are very different things. The 
younger generation is not irreligious. 
They want a religion, bu: they do not 
want as a substitute the theology 
preached by many clergymen. 

In another comparative study, an- 
thropology, they also find much to 
make them question current ethics. 
By a study of the various tribes and 
races of the world the student finds 
that they all, indeed, have codes and 
ethics, but that these all vary and 
have grown out of specific social or 
economic needs under particular con- 
ditions. The whole question is thrown 
into the intellectual melting pot as 
one for discussion, and the sanction 
tends to become not some religious 
authority but the good of society and 
the individual. 

If the student turns to philosophy 
he comes in contact with a world, not 
of fixed ideas, of eternal verithes, but 
a world where all is in a state of flux. 
... Again, scientific ideas are coming 
to affect the thinking of people with 
steadily increasing acceleration 

The entire education of youth has 
taught him to take a scientific view of 
life, and to reject mere authority. 
With the ecucation which we give to 
the younger generation, I do not see 
how we could expect any other result. 
The loss of religious sanction for eth- 
ics, the development of such compara- 
tive studies as religion and anthropol- 
ogy, the pragmatic philosephy, the 
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Freudian psychology of inhibitions, 
and the various scientific discoveries 
which have transformed the world, 
have all been the work of the older 
generation. The youth who are com- 
ing forward today receive the full 
force of all this straight in the face 
and all at once. And the changes are 
coming faster and faster. 

The economic independence of 
young women has already profoundly 
altered the whole family relation and 
that of the two sexes. The motor car 
has almost equally altered the whole 
question of the supervision of the two 
sexes at an earlier stage. Again, 
whether one likes it or not, the scien- 
tific investigations now being carried 
on regarding methods of birth control 
may have still more profound effects 
within the lifetime of the coming gen- 
‘ration. The changes which have come 
already since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion are probably nothing to what we 
may expect within the next genera- 
tion. To say that rules of personal 
conduct established under sanctions 
which no longer exist for most people, 
and for conditions which have already 
been changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion, must last unaltered forever is 
simply to refuse to see the facts and 
to court disaster, individual or social. 

Our ethics and their old sanctions 
are already in dissolution. That has 
been accomplished by the older, not 
the younger generation. We of the 
older generation have played with 
ideas and let loose forces the power 
of which we little dreamed of. We 
have, indeed, sowed the wind, and it 
will be those of the younger genera- 
tion who will reap the whirlwind un- 
less they can control it. Individually 
we may feel guiltless, but we surely 
cannot lay the blame for the intel- 
lectual or moral conditions upon the 
scapegoat of the “Younger Genera- 
tion.” To condemn them and regard 
ourselves complacently is as unjust as 
it is unwarranted. They have inher- 
ited, perhaps, the biggest mess and 
biggest problem that was ever be- 
queathed by one generation to an- 
other. Never has the road been wider 
or the signposts fewer. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Latin America’s Student Revolution 


Condensed from The Living Age Reprint from Foreign Affairs, London 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 


VAST intellectual renaissance has 

manifested itself among the stu‘4- 

ents of Latin America, which shows 
a profound divergence between the 
thought of the rising generation and 
of the generation that preceded it. 
The students are championing new 
principles and adopting new attitudes, 
not only toward intellectual life, but 
also toward political and social poli- 
cies. 

The universities of Latin America 
are almost all of Spanish origin, 
founded during the three centuries of 
colonial rule. Until the “university 
revolution,” higher educational curri- 
cula remained antiquated, without ap- 
preciable progress, based on religious 
prejudices. Liberal ideas had scarce- 
ly entered them, and the pedagogical 
System, as well as the spirit of the 
universities, was afflicted with all the 
defects of the old Spanish universities, 
controlled by dogma and semi-ecclesi- 
astical. The restless discontent of the 
Latin-American students carried them 
far beyond the intellectual frontiers 
which, like rings of iron, the universi- 
ties marked out for them. New 
ideas agitated their young brains, and 
a desire arose to convert these old 
universities into new laboratories of 
science and seminaries of modern cul- 
ture. The terrible spectacle of the 
European War, the intervention of 
America, the Russian Revolution, 
stirred still more the consciences of 
the students Latin America was 
obliged to shake herself free from old 
systems of education. But tradition, 
the interests of the dynasty of the 
“learned,” Catholic influence as change- 
less as a Spanish relic, all set their 
faces against the students’ proposals. 
The masters of the Latin-American 
universities exercised a truly implac- 
able dictatorship. For them the old 
was symbolic of wisdom, and they de 
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nied all attention to every suggestion 
of the students, whatever it was. 

The opposition between the new 
spirit of youth and the extreme con- 
servatism of the university faculties 
came to a head in the University of 
Cordoba in Argentina eight years ago. 
The University of Cordoba was found- 
ed in 1614 by the Spanish friar Trejo 
y Zanabria. The students launched 
a true revolution, demanding the 
repeal of the old university statutes, 
change of professors, abolition of ec- 
clesiastical control over higher in- 
struction. professorships open fo all, 
academic freedom, and other reforms. 
They demanded the right to have stud- 
ent representatives in the directing 
council of the universities, and their 
right to share in the election of pro- 
fessors. The movement was violent. 
The University of Cordoba was in- 
vaded and occupied manu militari by 
the students. 

News of the revolution reverberated 
throughout Latin-America and im- 
mediately called forth recognition and 
sympathy. Messages of support and 
solidarity were sent to the rebeiling 
students from all the universities. 
The strike committee of Cordoba is- 
sued this appeal to the Latin-American 
students: “If in the name of order 
others desire to prosecute us, use force 
against us, let us proclaim aloud that 
the sacred right of insurrection, the 
only door remaining open to us, is 
the heroic birthright of youth. Perse- 
cution only makes us stronger. The 
spiritual redemption of American 
youth is the only reward we seek, be- 
cause we know that the ills from which 
we suffer are the ills of all the conti- 
nent.” 

The revolution soon spread. At 
Buenos Aires and La Plata, the two 
most important Argentine universi- 
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ties, student strikes were proclaimed. 
The violent struggle between the stud- 
ents and the professors continued the 
whole of the year 1918. The interven- 
tion of the police and military forces 
resulted only in increasing the sym- 
pathy of the public with the insurrec- 
tion. In the end the Government was 
obliged to yield; new statutes were 
issued for the universities, others were 
founded, and the organization of a 
modern university system, based on 
the liberal principles of the students, 
was started. 

In the first months of 1919 a similar 
“university revolution” broke out in 
the University of Lima, Peru, the old- 
est in America, founded in 1551. The 
students proclaimed a general strike, 
demanded the dismissal of 16 pro- 
fessors, the suppression of the courses 
in canon law, the complete remaking 
of the university regulations, profes- 
sorships open to all, academic free- 
dom, and the participation of the stud- 
ents in the governing councils. The 
strike in Lima lasted more than four 
months. The campaign of the stud- 
ents was very intense, and there came 
a moment in which the industrial 
workers of the country offered their 
adhesion to the movement. Faced by 
so strong an agitation, the Peruvian 
Parliameut was compelled to vote laws 
favorable to the students’ demands. 

Similar movements occurred in 
1921, 1922, and 1923 in other Latin- 
American universities, the most not- 
abie being those of Havana, Cuba, and 
Santiago do Chile. In all the universi- 
ties of Latin America, since the “revo- 
lution,” a change in method has tak- 
en place, and a new spirit has arisen, 
throligh this rebellion of youth. 

In 1921 a true Latin-American con- 
gress of students assembled in the 
city of Mexico. The first resolution of 
the Congress says: “The Latin- 
American students proclaim that they 
are struggling for the advent of a new 
humanity founded on the modern prin- 
ciples of economic and political jus- 
tice.” The third resolution reads: 
“The students of Latin America pro- 
claim their optimism regarding the 
grave problems of the world, and their 
absolute confidence in the possibility 
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of attaining—by the renovation of 
economic and moral ideas—a new so- 
cial organization which will permit the 
realization of the spiritual aims of 
man.” 


Among the Chilean students there 
developed as well an antimilitaristic 
campaign. Between Chile and Peru 
national questions had thrust them- 
selves ever since the war between the 
two countries in 1879. The students 
of both nations have proclaimed their 
opposition to the rivalry and discord 
which animate the policies of their 
Governments. In 1920 the Chilean 
students were prosecuted as anti-pa- 
triotic, and bloody clashes occurred 
betwean the army and police and the 
students. 


In that same year the students of 
Peru, assembled in a national con- 
gress, resolved to found popular unl- 
versities for the workers, to study so- 
cial problems, and to proclaim as the 
goal of their public acts social jus- 
tice. In Chile, Cuba, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, and in other countries, the stud- 
ents have also founded popular uni- 
versities, centers of education for the 
workers and peasants. This closer 
contact between workers and students 
has formed in each republic of Latin 
America a strong vanguard of youth 
that includes both manual and intel- 
lectual workers. 

The opposition »etween the old and 
the young is today stronger than ever. 
The old are nationalists, anxious to 
keep Latin America divided into 20 
republics; but the students have de- 
clared themselves against this nation- 
alism and in favor of a political union 
of America, and accuse the old poli- 
ticians of complicity in imperialism. 
For this reason they are trying to 
bring about a union between them- 
selves and the workers and peasants 
in order to resist every nationalistic 
division within Latin America. Svpl- 
idarity with the people of the coun- 
tries most menaced by American im- 
perialism, such as Mexico, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Nicaraugua, and Panama, 
is also the motive of great campaigns 
of propaganda among the Latin-Ameri- 
can students. 


The Reader's Digest 
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A War Secret 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (October 23, '26) 


OTHING was more striking during 
the Great War than the accuracy 
of the knowledge gained by the 

British Naval Intelligence Department 
of the movements of the German war 
vessels, their signal codes and the ex- 
act locality of each mine field as it 
was laid. So prompt and accurate 
was the information gained, from 
sources which were kept secret even 
Irom the naval officers themselves, that 
it was no uncommon thing for a mine 
field laid by the enemy one day to be 
destroyed by the Allies the next. 

The British Secret Service was given 
the credit for obtaining this informa- 
tion. The Admiralty has carefully 
preserved its secret, until now, with 
official permission, is disclosed a chap- 
ter of secret history as exciting as any 
piece of sensational fiction. In 1914 
there was in the navy a shipwright 
named E. C. Miller, who had taken 
a course in diving and had been found 
to be very proficient, full of cool cour- 
age, fearless, and able to withstand 
atmospheric pressure at greater depths 
than most men. He had been diving 
instructor at Whale Island, where div- 
ers are trained, and he soon attracted 
the attention of his officers by reason 
of his daring. 

One day it occurred to the Admiralty 
to send down Diver Miller to a Ger- 
man U-boat which had been sunk cff 
the Kentish coast, in order to bring 
up information concerning certain ap- 
paratus on board. Miller made the 
descent into deep water, found the sub- 
marine, got in by a great hole in the 
hull, and with the aid of his powerful 
electric lamp examined the apparatus. 
Suddenly he saw a door aft of the 
officers’ quarters. This he forced open, 
and he found an iron box, fortunately 
unlocked. It contained several books 
and loose papers, which he took to 
the surface. Judge the delight of the 
officer in charge when he realized that 
the books contained two secret codes 
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used in the German Navy, together 
with the third one used to communi- 
cate with the High Seas Fleet, while 
the loose sheets were part of a plan 
of a mine field laid only three days 
before. 

Miller’s exploit at once led to the 
formation of a special flying squad, 
complete with diving apparatus, ready 
to proceed to any point on the British 
coast near which an enemy submarine 
was sunk. 

A few days later a U-boat was sunk 
off the Yorkshire ccast, and thither 
went the party with all speed. Exami- 
nation of the hull by the diver showed 
only a small hole into which it was 
impossible to crawl, therefore Miller 
decided to blast off the top of the 
conning tower. He had taken down 
a guncotton charge with him, together 
with a line called a firing circuit. He 
attached the charge and, ascending 
again, ordered it to be exploded. Then, 
on descending again, he found the lid 
of the conning tower blown off and 
the body of a German seaman with 
his head above it, as though peering 
out. Descending into the vessel, he 
pushed himself among the imprisoned 
corpses, which at once crowded around 
him, attracted probabiy by the air in 
his dress, so that he had to use lan- 
yards to tie them up before he could 
search the interior of the vessel with 
his light. At last he found the strong 
box, and with considerable difficulty 
managed to get it outside the wreck, 
attach a rope to it and then give the 
signal to haul up. . . . The box con- 
tained a set of new codes, and plans 
of two complete new mine fields. 

The excitement at this further coup 
at the Admiralty can be imagined. 
From that moment Diver Miller de- 
scended to every sunken U-boat that 
could be located in order to obtain 
possession of the familiar strong box. 
No fewer than 60 sunken German sub- 
marines did Miller explore, so that the 
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aspect of the boxes containing their 
precious codes—which were so contin- 
uously being altered—mine plans and 
official orders became quite familiar to 
him. 


As an instance of his rapid move- 
ments, Miller went down one evening 
to a U-boat which had been sunk off 
Dover, and, having blown off the con- 
ning tower, entered and found the 
bodies of the crew still warm. “The 
machinery had been put out of order 
by the shell,” Miller explained, “and, 
almost uninjured, the boat had sunk, 
but could not rise again to the sur- 
face. The reserve of fresh air had 
gradually given out, and the 50 officers 
and crew, realizing they were en- 
trapped, had been seized with panic 
and many had apparently murdered 
others by shooting and afterward 
committed suicide. The scene was 
terrible. Some had written letters to 
their families. Some of these I man- 
aged to get, and I believe they were 
afterward delivered to the relatives. I 
shall never forget the expression of 
horror upon some of their faces.” 


I asked him if he found many fish 
feeding inside the wrecked U-boats. 
“Oh, yes,” he said. “There were pretty 
weird scenes inside the boats. I often 
disturbed big crabs, some of them a 
foot across, and lobsters 26 inches or 
so long. I found scores of conger eels, 
some of them seven to eight feet long, 
all busily feeding. They give op® a 
bit of a shock.” 


He found no evidence of either pas- 
sengers or crew of sunken merchant 
vessels having been on board, 


The greatest depth to which Miller 
went to reach submarines was 210 
feet, and his descriptions of crawi'ny 
on hands and knees in a mine field 
in the pitch darkness in search of u 
sunken vessel are more thrilling than 
any imagined by any writer of ad- 
venture stories. Creeping among all 
sorts of shellfish, flatfish, huge conger 
eels and other denizens of the sea 
bottom, sometimes across sands and at 


others breast-deep in swirling sea 
plants, was surely a thrilling experi- 


ence of lonelimess and dancer. 
the conditions for an accident ar 
present in diving and Miller had sey- 
eral narrow escapes. : 


That mutiny sometimes occurred on 
board the U-boats was indicated by the 
fact that on Miller entering the con- 
ning tower of one submarine he found 
that the commander, hanging onto a 
handle, had been shot three times with 
a revolver from below, while he wap 
attempting to make his escape at the 
moment the vessel was hit and sunk. 


One of the most mysterious discov- 
eries, however, was made by Miller in 
a sunken submarine off the Orkneys. 
He found that the whole crew was 
composed of officers. On searching 
around he found a quantity of neat 
leather suitcases. Several of these he 
opened, finding to his surprise that 
each case contained a couple of sutts 
of smart civilian clothes, shirts, col- 
lars, cravats and shoes, together with 
sums of money and other things. It 
was evidently the intention of that 
mysterious crew to land somewhere on 
the British coast and abandon their 
vessel, but with what mcotive still re- 
mains a mystery. Was it some great 
attempted coup of espionage which 
failed? 

Diver Miller continued his visits to 
the sunken enemy submarines until 
the Armistice. But while engaged in 
this work, he was also helping to re- 
cover the ingots of gold worth 5,000,- 
900 pounds on board the sunken 
steamer Laurentic. Miller and his fei- 
low divers worked at intervals over a 
period of three years—at one time 
while the enemy were continually lav- 
ing mines in the close vicinity—and 
recovered more than £4,000,000 worth 
of bullion from the wreck. 


By command of the King, Miller 
went with his wife one morning to 
Buckingham Palace, and at His Ma- 
jesty’s request related to him the ex- 
citing story of his exploits, much as 
he has told it to me, to which His 
Majesty listened with great interest. 
He bestowed upon him two decora- 
tions and complimented him upon his 
unfailing bravery. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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} . a 
Thanksgiv ing 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November ‘2f} 


John Erskine 


HANKSGIVING day is the char- 
"| see American feast. It ex- 

presses our gratitude for the most 
necessary and at the same time the 
lowest form of prosperity, plenty to 
eat. Those New England settlers who 
had faced starvation could easily read 
in their first good harvest spiritual 
meanings—God’s approval, a blessing 
on their adventure. The sublime over- 
tones have slipped into silence as time 
goes on. The early Thanksgiving 
dinner remains, but it is now only a 
dinner. The turkeys, ducks, hams, 
cranberries, puddings and pies were 
once symbols in a ritual. Now they 
are merely things to eat, and the sum 
total of them is far too much. 


But the annual proclamations of 
presidents and governors stick pretty 
close to the original grounds of re- 
joicing, and ask us to assemble in our 
places of worship to return thanks for 
a rather material prosperity. The 
question occurs, whether a country 
which has so long been progressing 
ought not by this time to have more 
elevated reasons for thankfulness. 


This year, for example, we might 
give thanks for this Union of States, 
without barriers of language, without 
frontiers, economic or military. We 
visit Europe, made up of great nations 
often no larger than our States, and 
we observe that though each country 
has much to teach us in special cul- 
tures and in the general art of life, 
yet they are all separated by terrific 
walls, and neither singly nor as a 
whole do they enjoy the prosperity or 
the freedom to develop which with us 
seems natural. It has occurred to many 
a tourist that we should be in the same 
boat as Europe if whenever we went 
to Boston or Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington we had to stop and examine the 
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baggage and the passengers at cach 
State line. What we forget is that the 
Europeans did not bring about their 
closed-compartment sort of world 
through any deliberate theory, nor did 
we achieve our freedom of circulation 
by any wisdom beforehand. We just 
had all the luck. Never, before this 
present moment kave we known how 
lucky we were. This year we might 
very well give thanks. 

If from our fortune we can learn 
sound principles of prosperity, it is 
well not to preach them to Europe, as 
though we had a system in it all along, 
and can now qualify as experts. Wait 
till we believe in the principle of no 
barriers sufficiently to take down the 
wall on the outer rim, between us and 
the rest of the world. 


We might be thankful, too, for the 
degree of communication we have ar- 
rived at. The invention or the devel- 
opment of means to annihilate space 
is with us a conscious and character- 
istic preoccupation. We might be thank- 
ful now for newspapers, for the tele- 
phone, for the phonograph, for auto- 
mobiles, for films, for the radio. We 
can hear each other’s voice from one 
end of the land to the other, and soon 
we shall see each other’s face at the 
same distance—if we wish to! We 
can earry Caruso’s voice to the Rockies, 
and take Kreisiler’s violin on a raft 
down the Mississippi with us. We 
can call on our neighbors after supper, 
anywhere within a radius of 30 miles. 
The land which Europe once feared 
might fall to pieces, because it was 
too extended to cohere, now threatens 
to become the little spot on earth 
where there is no solitude and no 
privacy. Perhaps we shall overdo it. 
Meanwhile we might as well give 
thanks. 


Especially for the radio. All our 
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States can listen to it in the same 
language. No credit to us; luck again. 
More than the movies, it will increase 
a national consciousness in us. It will 
do more than any other agency to 
spread standards of excellent speech, 
for we speak as we hear. In another 
sense, we shall tune in. Not a bad 
phrase, that, for world-wide communi- 
cation and understanding. 


We might be thankful also for the 
increase in the use of books, for the 
attendance on lectures, for the dispo- 
sition to live more in the realm of 
ideas. True, many of the books are 
pretty bad. Yet it now occurs that a 
history of philosophy has the success 
of a best seller; and other books, which 
presuppose training and intelligence 
in the reader, find large audiences. 
We ought to be thankful that a man 
reads at all. If he reads anything, he 
is for the moment taken out of his 
immediate self; some uplift, some 
imagination, some art, must be in- 
volved. A great cure for snobbishness 
toward the kind of book your neighbor 
likes is to try to write one yourself 
which any human being will listen te. 
Most of what is now printed will soon 
be forgotten. But we shall have out- 
lived the poor taste also, if we keep 
on reading the best we are able hon- 
estly to love. That is why we have 
occasion for thanksgiving in the 
throngs pouring in and out of the pub- 
lic libraries. 

We ought to give thanks that the 
millions who attend the movies are 
ready now, after much practice, for 
better films than they are getting. No 
doubt we catch the happy significance 
when our neighbor in the country, 
who perhaps never saw a great orches- 
tra, tells us his radio set begins to 
bore him; for the last months he has 
tuned in for nothing but the Philhar- 
monic concerts at the Stadium. 

Thanksgiving proclamations usually 
suggest that we should give thanks 
humbly. Yet if we have advanced go 
far toward a true culture that we can 
give thanks for higher forms of pros- 
perity than mere food, if, especially, 
we have now the right to be thankful 
for plenty in the realm of intelligent 
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ideas, it would be honest of us, as well 
as humble, to acknowledge our con- 
tinued poverty in the realm of feeling; 
that is, in the highest region, where 
culture begins. 

To press the question home, let us 
ask whether this country could pro- 
duce a Goethe, or a Byron, or a Victor 
Hugo—three quite different types of 
passion. The fact is, they could not 
grow in our present soil. We have 
many “strong” novelists, particularly 
among the women, who are known to 
be the emotional sex, but we have no 
one with the passion which produced 
Wuthering Heights. 

If a nation has only good nature, 
but no strong feelings, we need not 
be surprised if it often gives offense. 
The merely good-natured are rarely 
sensitive. We tell each other our 
faults, all with the best intention to 
be helpful. But if we were in the 
habit of feeling deeply, we should hate 
or love, and in both extremes we should 
be more sensitive and more imagina- 
tive than we now are. 

Of course, crude love and hate are 
not the goal of civilized man, seeking 
to improve himself. The climax of a 
life comes when that delicacy, that dis- 
crimination is reached which can Hve 
passionately in the minute differences 
good nature would overlook. In that 
sense the quiet-seeming Emerson was 
passionate, and so was Emily Dickin- 
son. There was strong passion in the 
best work of Mark Twain. as there was 
in Fennimore Cooper. There the list 
perhaps comes to an end. Whitman 
seems to me a great poet on the in- 
tellectual side: I get new ideas from 
him, but not new feelings. He is typi- 
cally American. 

We develop ways of communicating 
our thoughts: we have made no prog- 
ress in communicating emotion, prob- 
ably because we have little to com- 
municate. We have good nature, and 
let us hope we have kind hearts. But 
our feelings simply are not strong 
Some of us would pardon a great deal 
of recklessness if with it there entered 
into American life deep and convinced 
feeling. 
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The Goddess Yesandno 


Condensed from The Bookman (November ’7.) 


Bartlett Cormack 


NE of the most significant com- 

ments on American personality 

today is the fact that visiting for- 
eigners no longer comment upon it 
at all. The American personality was 
a positive thing to Carlyle, Mathew 
Arnold, Kipling, even Dickens, when 
they toured these United States. It 
affected them like a swarm of bees, 
and stung fresh—very fresh—comment 
out of them. But visiting writing men 
react to our things, our material con- 
ditions, instead of to us, now. What 
strikes them and furnishes them copy 
about the United States is its clangor, 
skyscrapers, traffic, crime, wealth, not 
its personality. 

Now, there is an American personal- 
ity today, of course. But except in 
its professionally fanatic aspects, it 
is entirely negative. This personality 
is new to the United States. It no 
longer strikes sparks. It not only does 
not wait until it sees the whites of its 
enemy’s eyes before it fires; it does 
not even fire. For there is no enemy 
that it can see. It not only does not 
say “Yes!” or “No!” with the vigor 
and bellicose amplifications of yore; 
it does not even say “Yes,” or “No.” 
“Yes-s and no,” is what it says now- 
adays, with variations of, “Well-l, it 
is and it isn’t,” and “But on the other 
hand.” Its traditionally forthright 
character has been deflated so that it 
hems and haws where once it roared 
pointblank. The Goddess of Liberty 
has become the Goddess of Yesandno, 
given name Prudence; and since her 
elevation and fixture, the personality 
once distinguished by an enthusiasm 
that, as a phrase of the belligerent 
past expressed it, “made the fur fly,” 
has collapsed like a stuck balloon. 

The American scene accordingly lacks 
the gusto and verve that once made it 
such an exciting, dramatic show. For 
proof, one has only to read the re- 
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cent accounts of the past. The pre- 
Yesandno personality may have been 
crude, as Mr. Beer indicates in The 
Mauve Decade; but it was not, in the 
nineties any more than in the seven- 
ties, The Dreadful Decade of Mr. 
Seitz, or back to The Dey of Concord 
and Lexington of Mr. French, crass 
and crapulent as it is today. That it 
was alive, and kicking, then, these 
and their related records show. And 
abounding life is ali that should be 
required of any personality. The 
American personality iu those days did 
strike sparks. It even set up confia- 
grations now and then. Taking its 
temperature today from the contacts 
with it that a working reporter, read- 
er, and diner out makes, one doubts 
whether it could get hot enough, over 
anything, to fry an egg. 

These new accounts of the fathers 
and of the times in which they lived 
make one realize that what now ails 
life in the United States as an excit- 
ing, dramatic show,—its politics, busi- 
ness, and letters—is simply the reign- 
ing goddess, Prudence Yesandno. 

The press of the country snores now 
and then, but, too comfortable to wake 
and take a snower, lets comment go 
at that. Public affairs, and according- 
ly the public, follow in Prudence’s 
train. 

Absence of opposition is what takes 
the starch out of life, and the decay 
to the vanishing point of any articu- 
late, forceful opposition throughout 
the land has inevitably produced this 
attitude of Yesandno. What caused 
the decay of opposition may be said 
to have been what caused the decay of 
Rome: indigestion. Every meal in the 
United States is a Thanksgiving Din- 
ner now, and the meal is continuous. 
And Thanksgiving Dinners have al- 
ways been an excuse for a nap. 

But whatever the cause, opposition 
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has decayed. The personality once 
characterized by words that connoted 
opposition—‘‘spunk,” “dander,” “get- 
up,” and the like—has developed what 
one concludes is a positive incapacity 
for opposition against anything. 

The very expressions that racily de- 
scribed that personality have expired 
from print and, in public and city life 
from taik—‘“hot under the collar,” 
“riled up,” “fly off the handle,” “cold 
turkey,” “keep your shirt on,” “right 
off the reel,” “forty ways,” “lay down 
the law,” “read the riot act,” “not by 
a jugful,” for example. Affairs and 
their spokesmen snooze in the broad, 
yielding lap of Yesandno; and what the 
inquiring reporter hears is, “Well, yes, 
and no, if you see what I mean,” and 
“But on the other hand, now” and 
“This is the day of compromise, with 
non-antagonism the watchword of the 
hour.” 


Young reporters read Mr. McDou- 
gall’s account of the excitements of 
being a newspaper man 20, 30 years 
ago, when all one had to do was to 
keep his ears open to get stories ga- 
lore; and they sigh wistfully. The 
American scene then apparently made 
a noise like several calliopes and a 
brass band. Today it is so quiet that 
a reporter no longer needs ears, profes- 
sionally, at all. 

This extraordinary passivity is 
most striking in politics, of course, 
where pussyfooting, seesawing, and 
compromising to avoid antagonism 
have become reflex actions as mechan- 
ical as the winking of the eye. 

In criticism, pusillanimity has doped 
to maundering the voices that one ex- 
pects to hear raised, offensively or de- 
fensively but always aggressively, in 
debate. Mencken still propheteers, but 
repetitiously. He is an old story, now, 
so that the figure he cuts is that of, 
say, Columbus charging up and down 
Fifth Avenue bawling that the earth 
is round. In newspapers and reviews 
generally, criticism practises a benev- 
olence, a rhapsodic eulogy, or a banal- 
ity that is incongruous and pernici- 
ous, 

In public affairs, personality is sim- 
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ilarly comatose. There is ne public 
interest in either the way the wind 
lows or the wind itself. In the news, 
for light example, a Mr. See, an ele- 
vator manufacturer, spasmodically 
emits long statements arguing with 
passion, and therefore commendably, 
that the teaching of Latin in the 
schools is nonsense. But no one makes 
the newspapers and life more inter- 
esting, as someone certainly would 
have done in the enthusiastic past, by 
hurling back an argument that Latin, 
by heaven! is all that stands between 
students and complete illiteracy. 

In personal contacts, when dining 
out, for instance, there is the same 
apathy toward, or it may be fear of, 
give and take. “I have to get my 
guests jazzed up with cocktails these 
nights to make a dinner at all bear- 
able,” a hostess complained the other 
day. “People simply cannot, or will 
not, talk any more. No one seems to 
have any bones to pick with either pre- 
valent opinion or the conditions of 
things at large. I suppose it’s because 
no one actually believes in, has faith 
in, anything any more.” The evidence 
is everywhere the same. The same 
spontaneity once so typical of the 
American personality, the rather 
charming, youthful brashness that ad- 
vanced and supported a point of view, 
has evaporated; and now the facial 
expression of that personality is that 
of a profound, fixed yawn, or a well 
fed stare. 

Now it is not necessary, for life to 
be a stimulating show, that one be for 
or against any given thing. But it is 
necessary for one to be for, or against, 
something, to have and express a point 
of view, to “take the bull by the 
horns,” as another of our expired 
phrases used to say. 

It is better to wear out than to rust. 
The American personality is distinct- 
lv flat nowadays, possibly because of 
its recently acquired and thoroughly 
un-American propensity to play safe. 
What set loose this epidemic of timid- 
ity throughout the land may be ex- 
plained by sociologists, who can explain 
nvihing. 
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World Friendship or World Jealousy? 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (November ’26) 


Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of Manufacturers Record 


OR business, for the creation ef 

employment and for wealth beyond 

what has ever been seen in this 
world, this country offers opportunities 
such as cannot be found elsewhere iu 
the world. Study other lands. Meas- 
ure, if you can, their resources in cli- 
mate, in sdils, in minerals, in popula- 
tion, in education, in the comfort and 
conveniences of living for the work- 
ing man, and in all things which make 
for the highest development of man- 
kind. The more we delve into this 
situation, the more we shall be amazed 
by the advantages given by nature to 
this country and the more we shall be 
appalled by our responsibilities aris- 
ing from our opportunities. 


Let us forget for a moment Alaska, 
with its riches of gold and copper, 
and its fisheries. Let us forget our 
island possessions which may some 
day become strongholds in our domi- 
nation of the world’s commerce. Here 
in the United States is nature’s store- 
house of wealth, unmatched by any 
other equal area in all the worid. 


All of Europe has 42,800 square 
miles of coal area, of which 25,000 
square miles are in Russia. The 
United States has 340,000 square miles 
of coal area. Even this difference of 
eight to one does not express the full 
advantage we possess in coal. Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, the centers of European activ- 
ity, have 14,000 square miles of coal. 
West Virginia has more than all four 
of them and so has Kentucky. 


The moving power back of all the 
mighty activities which have marvel- 
ously enriched the world since the 
steam engine was invented, the doub- 
ling and quadrupling, and the redoub- 
ling and requadrupling of man’s pro- 
ductive power has been cval. In addi- 
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tion to coal, come our great hydro- 
electric potentialities and our electric 
power possibilities through coal and 
oil, giving to us at the present time 
a larger utilization of electric power 
than the rest of the world. 


The vastness of our resources for 
iron and steel making add immeasur- 
ably to the value of our coal, oil, 
natural gas, lignite and water power 
resources. We already produce 50 
percent more iron and steel than 
Great Britain, Germany and France 
combined. 


Second only in the value of annual 
product the cotton-manufacturing 
industry of the world. In 1925, Eu- 
rope had 101,224,000 spindles, while 
the United States had 37,929,000. But 
more than 55 percent of all the cotton 
consumed in ali the mills of the world 
is produced in the South. Despite the 
boll weevil and other insect pests, the 
South in 1925 raised the largest cotton 
crop in its history and in that way 
strengthened its hold on the world’s 
cotton trade and lessened the possi- 
bility of successful competition by 
other countries. It is possible that 
cotton-growing in the colonies of 
jreat Britain, Germany and France 
will make some progress, but it is not 
probable that this can ever more than 


equal the annual increase in the 
world’s cotton consumptive require- 
ments. 


Brought down to date the following 
figures show that in many lines of 
industry we are producing far more 
than one-half of all the world’s out- 
put, though we have only about 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population and 
about 6 percent of the world’s land area. 
Today this country is producing, of the 
whole world’s output: 51 percent of 
the pig fron, 66 percent of the steel; 
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51 percent of the copper; 62 percent 
of the petroleum; coal, 43 percent; 
timber, 52 percent; naval stores, 65 
percent; sulphur, 80 per cent; lead, 
62 percent; zinc, 64 percent; cotton, 
55 percent. 


The United States has about 81 per- 
cent of the total motor vehicles in 
the world. We have 62 percent of the 
world’s telephones. We are producing 
40 percent of the electric power of the 
world, and we have over 35 percent of 
the world’s railroad mileage. In many 
other lines of finance, industry, insur- 
ance and other evidences of national 
wealth and progress we are doing 
equally as much compared with the 
rest of the world as in the figures 
recorded, and in many things we are 
doing a far larger proportion. 


During the last five years our popu- 
lation has increased at the rate of 
about 2,000,000 a year. Allowing for 
some decrease in this rate of growth, 
the next 30 years will probably give 
us an increase of 50,000,000 or more 
people, or a population of at least 
167,000,000. 


The percentage of growth in business 
is much more rapid than the percent- 
age of increase in population. We 
must, therefore, prepare during the 
next 30 years not merely for handling 
the business and traffic of 167,000,000 
people, measured by per capita preduc- 
tion and consumption of today, but by 
a very much higher per capita produc- 
tion and consumption which will be 
seen 10 years hence. 


The increase of our business inter- 
ests is strikingly indicated by our 
bank clearings, which rose from $102,- 
350,000,000 in 1904 to over $505,000,- 
000,000 in 1925. In 1904 our total for- 
eign commerce, imports and exports 
combined, was $2,452,000,000. In 1925 
the combined value of exports and im- 
ports was $9,137,000,000. Similar il- 
lustrations of increase, as compared 
with the increase in population, could 
be given almost without end. The 
progress of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is merely the beginning of our 
real, broad, national development. 
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The seat of empire of finance and 
commerce has passed to the United 
States; and with it there has come a 
responsibility resting upon the people 
of this courtry individually and na- 
tionally to think in terms of world 
affairs more completely than we ever 
had to think before the War. 


In a study of the facts which indl- 
cate our growing wealth, there will 
necessarily come to every thoughtful 
man a profound sense of our responsi- 
bility to use this financial power for 
the good of the world. Any selfish 
attempt to ignore world conditions 
would react on our own prosperity and 
lessen the rapidity of our progress. As 
a nation we have become so enormous- 
ly rich that the whole world is inclined 
to fear that we may use this financial 
power to dominate other countries. 
The very fact that our Government has 
discouraged loans by our bankers to 
our Allied debtors until they have 
signed agreements about the payment 
of their obligations, has appeared to 
them as a club wielded by us to force 
them to come to our terms. No debtor 
nation could under such circumstances 
fail to feel that this was the use of 
our vast financial strength to compel 
them to shape their governmental acis 
according to our dictates. 


Whether right or wrong, that feeling 
exists, and its very existence demands 
that we shall give to our relation to 
the world a deeper and more unselfish 
study than we have yet made. Our 
own future is largely linked with the 
way in which we solve the problem 
of how to use our boundless resources 
and our growing wealth to create 
world friendship instead of world 
jealousy, envy and fear. Never before 
in our history have we needed as 
much as we now need world vision, 
statesmanship, national and individual 
unselfishness in dealing with world 
affairs. Our very prosperity in the 
years to come will depend upon world 
prosperity and world friendship for 
us, and we can win or lose both. 

This is the mightiest international 
problem which we as a nation have 
ever faced, and the mightiest which 
the world now faces. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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The Reasoning Faculty in Dogs 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (October ’26) 


J. Ranken Towse 


HE notion that mankind alone pos- 

sesses the power of consequential 

thought is a pleasing, popular, but 
somewhat arrogant assumption. 


Animals can be taught, as everybody 
knows. They can also learn much on 
their own account, by experience and 
observation. It is not instinct that 
teaches a dog, a cat, or a monkey how 
a door may be opened by the simple 
raising of a latch. It is not instinct 
that teaches a dog how to measue 
time. Yet a domesticated dog, in a 
methodical family, will accommodate 
himself to the habits not only of the 
household but of the individual mem- 
bers of it with the most precise regu- 
larity. In my boyhood our dogs, who 
were accustomed to meet my father 
on his return from business in London, 
knew to a moment when the Brighton 
coach—this was about 70 years ago-— 
would deposit him at the bottom of the 
avenue leading to our home. The 
dogs were constantly on the watch, 
during six days of the week, to accom- 
pany anybody on a walk to the village 
or into the open country. But on Sun- 
day, when the family went to church, 
not one of them made the slightest at- 
tempt to leave the premises. 


Surely it is by education, experi- 
ence, or observation that a good house- 
dog learns to distinguish between the 
unkempt tramp and the outward ap- 
pearance of respectability. An excep- 
tion must be noted in the case of the 
small toy dogs, who yap hysterically 
at everybody. 


An author, engaged at night upon 
important work, was greatly disturbed 
by the noise made by a litter of pup- 
pies, confined with their mother, a set- 
ter, in the room beneath him. Several 
times he descended and succeeded in 
quieting the quarrelsome babies tem- 
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porarily. But the racket was con- 
stantly renewed. Finally, arming him- 
self with a whip, he again went down- 
stairs and, this time, punished the 
mother. Presently the puppies start- 
ed another chorus, which was speedily 
interrupted by yelps of distress, when 
the indignant parent proceeded, in her 
turn, to administer correction. The 
old lady had put two and two together 
and had decided that she would no 
longer suffer on somebody else’s ac- 
count. Quiet reigned after that. if 


this is not an instance of reasoning, 
what is it? 


In my undergraduate days at Cam- 
bridge I had a friend who owned a very 
large dog. His master and he were 
almost inseparable. The former, an 
expert swimmer, was a constant Visitor 
to Byron’s Pool. One day after swim- 
ming awhile, he amused himself by 
floating on his back, and thrashing the 
water with his legs and arms, creating 
a great splashing and commotion. He 
was suddenly seized by the nape of 
the neck and held fast, and felt him- 
self dragged rapidly through the pool. 
The dog, apparently thinking that his 
friend was in danger, did not release 
his hold until the bank was reached. 


There can be no question that dogs, 
although they cannot respond in kind, 
can understand many words and 
phrases of human speech. Some of 
them might be said to possess a con- 
siderable vocabulary. Many a chance 
expression in a general conversation 
will bring an apparently sleeping dog 
to animated attention. 


If dogs, to a certain extent, can un- 
derstand human speech, so can we, if 
only in lesser degree, understand 
theirs. To the practised ear the bark- 
ing, even of an unseen dog, carries, in 
its variations of tone and tempo, many 
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diverse significances. In the cries of 
welcome, fear, anger, menace, defiance, 
warning, or playful exultation, etc., 
there are distinct and unmistakable 
notes. Were our hearing powers more 
fully developed we, probably, should 
realize that the canine language is far 
more flexible and expressive than is 
generally supposed. That dogs can, in 
some way, communicate to each other 
I, personally, have not the slightest 
idea. In my English home, many years 
ago, there were two dogs, who were 
almost inseparable companions. One, 
a fine bull-terrier, feared nothing; the 
other, a thoroughbred Skye, was curi- 
ously a shameless coward. He insult- 
ed every dog he met, and then fled ig- 
nominiously, trusting to his fleetness 
of foot. With the bull in attendance 
be was, of course, assured of efficient 
protection. But occasionally he made 
excursions on his own account. And 
sometimes he fell into peril. On one 
occasion he was chased home by a 
pig yellow dog who could have made 
short work of him. Soon afterward I 
saw him and the bull-terrier apparent- 
ly in close colloquy. Presently they 
started off tozether and I, out of curi- 
osity, followed them. By their actions 
they were evidently tracking the yellow 
dog, whom they found sunning him- 
self in front of the village public house. 
Instantly the bull had him by the 
throat and would unquestionably soon 
have killed him had I not interfered. 
No case could easily be clearer. The 
Skye had sought out his companion, 
had somehow informed him of what 
had happened, and invoked his assist- 
ance. 

That dogs at least comprehend the 
drift of many words and phrases no 
one who has lived long in their com- 
pany will deny. A Kentish farmer, 
speaking of a decrepit old sheep-dog 
worn out by long service, told me that 
he had declared, in the animal’s hear- 
ing, his intention of shooting hfm:on 
the morrow in order to put him out 
of his misery. The next day the dog 
had disappeared, but was discovered 
some time afterward, wandering for- 
lornly far away from home. “After 
that,” said the farmer, “I had not the 
heart to kill him.” The farmer surely 
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believed that the dog understood him. 
And so do I. 

About 40 years ago I passed several 
midsummers ia the cottage of one 
Coleman, in the Catskills. Included ao 
the household was a huge dog, Carlo, 
half collie and half Newfoundland. He 
knew each member of the family by 
name and would go to each of them 
as directed. At the bottom of a ra- 
vine was a big pool, some ten feet 
deep. Into this he would dive and 
retrieve a marked stone which he had 
been allowed to examine previously. 
This is something I never knew any 
cther dog to do, and he rarely made 
any mistake. Scent, of course, could 
not have aided him. He must have 
depended upon his eyes alone. And he 
seemed to revel in what he recognized 
as a new kind of sport. Surely here 
was something more than natural in- 
stinct. Often in the afternoon he was 
sent, unaccompanied, te fetch home the 
cows who had teen turned out in the 
morning to wander at their own sweet 
will over the mountainside. Their pre 
cise locality was extremely uncertain; 
yet he never failed to find, collect, and 
drive them home. On one occasion a 
young Coleman had lost his coat some- 
where on the straggling pasture. The 
boy’s mother showed Carlo some other 
article of dress and bade him “go 
search.” The dog started off and was 
absent for a considerable time. He 
probably picked up the boy’s tracks 
and followed them. At any rate I can 
vouch for the fact that he brought 
back the coat. If that can be accepted 
as an exhibition of simple instinct, 
then the difference between instinct 
and reason must be almost impercept- 
ible. 

One last question. How is it that 
a dog will exhibit to his master a 
degree of reverence, devotion, obedi- 
ence, and fidelity which he would not 
dream of aceording to any member of 
his own breed or race? Is this to be 
regarded as mere animal instinct, or 
at least as a semi-conscious recogni- 
tion of man’s inherited superiority? Is 
there no suggestion in it of calcula- 
tion, intelligence, or any exercise of 
free will? In a dog are some of the 
finest qualities of the ideal human. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Russia of the Hour 


Excerpts from The National Geographic Magazine (November '26) 
Junius B. Wood 


OVIET RUSSIA has a radio sta- 
tion 650 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Its southern- 
most frontiers are on a parallel with 
San Francisco and Norfolk. Between 
them are as many changes of climate 
as between Spitsbergen and Cairo. In 
the north the Samoyed straddles a 
reindeer and trots across the per- 
petual snow during the few months 
that he can travel at all. The new 
airplanes, which link together the cit- 
ies of the south, see other Russians 
cross-legged on the plodding camels of 
long caravans. 

A Russian ship called at one of the 
islands off Siberia, the first time in 
ten years, and the inhabitants in- 
quired about the health of the Tsar. 
Each year, scientific expeditions re- 
port on vast stretches of country ex- 
plored for the first time. Russia is a 
land of many modes, the last unde- 
veloped storehouse of the Temperate 
Zone. 

Politically, it is divided into six 
constituent republics; they in turn 
comprise 33 autonomous units, each 
differing ethnologically and culturally. 


Most of them have their own lan- 
guage, their own customs apd cos- 
tumes. 


Cities and villages string along the 
railroads and rivers over all that vast 
territory. As one rides over the Si- 
berian steppes, the plains seem un- 
ending. Then one sees a village of 
log houses, with perhaps a _ public 
building and a departed aristocrat’s 
brick house, always painted white, and 
the ever-present church, with its five 
Turkish-shaped towers, the large one 
in the center for Christ and the small- 
er ones on the corners for the four 
Gospels. The train vanishes again 
over the unending plains, varied only 
by stretches of forest or hills, which 
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seem to come and go as suddenly as 
the villages. 


It is always the same. Women and 
children at the station selling food, 
a couple of good-natured’ policemen, 
the crowd of loafers of all ages and 
garbs, railroad officials bustling with 
the excitement of the one event of 
the day. 


Moscow, metropolis and capital of 
Russia, is the largest village in the 
world. Moscow has its trolley cars, 
electric lights, tall buildings, theaters, 
stores, motor busses, but at heart it 
is a village. Its brick and stone are 
a mosaic of the Russian spirit—stolid, 
unsmiling, unpolished, and slow to 
change. Moscow is sprinkled with 
what is new, but everywhere it speaks 
of age, from the weather-beaten walls 
of the Inner City to battlemented 
monasteries on the outskirts. Fires 
have wiped it away, invaders from 
Tatars to Napoleon, have devastated 
it, governments have come and gone, 
but Moscow, stubborn and dull, has 
persisted. It symbolizes Russia. 


It is only a step from Moscow, 
overcrowded and teeming with its peo- 
ples of many races, into the wild, wide 
open spaces. Wolves and bears still 
roam in the Moscow district, and 
when the dull winter dusk comes at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon and the 
country is under its white mantle of 
snow, hunger drives them to prey on 
mankind. They boldly attack villages 
and, tis year, even assailed a rail- 
road train of cattle. No peasant ven- 
tures far outside his village, and one 
group of 20 men, fancying safety in 
numbers, was attacked by a wolf 
pack. Several were killed and all ser- 
iously torn. 


Much of the drama of Russia’s gran- 
deur and tragedy has unfolded in Red 
Square—the beautiful open space in 
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Moscow. Formerly the scene of public 
executions, hangings, and floggings 
when the Tsars ruled the city; of im- 
perial proclamations and glittering 
martial parades, and of the terror of 
bloody revolution, the square’s cob- 
blestones now echo to the tramp of 
Red army and Soviet workers. 

The Communist regime at one time 
prohibited private trading, but under 
the new economic laws established by 
Lenin markets were reopened. At 
the great open-air bazaars everything 
from red herrings to samovars, furn- 
iture, clothing, or hardware can be 
purchased. Typical crowds of the 
capital] gather here, the peasants of- 
fering country produce, the members 
of the old aristocracy and middle 
class, in threadbare garments, selling 
off odds and ends of articles which 
once belonged to a life of leisure and 
comfort. 

Begging is a lucrative profession in 
Moscow except for the few days of 
sporadic police round-ups. Beggars are 
of all t,pes and both sexes, from in- 
fants who toddle underfoot while an 
older head directs them from the side- 
lines, to husky rascals faithful to a 
vow of “I won’t work.” 

Differing from the whining beggars 
are the 200,000 to 300,000 homeless 
children, pariahs of the social order, 
ragged, dirty, diseased, dope-poisoned, 
and desperate. They run in packs. 
The leader grabs a woman’s handbag, 
a man’s fur cap, and overturns an un- 
wary peddler’s basket of apples. The 
basket is picked clean, and with wild 
screams the gang is gone, scattering 
through the streets, policemen and 
pedestrians in vain pursuit. Police 
and social workers periodically round 
up the wild, untamed children and put 


them in government homes. Without 
restraint, there is no more hope of 
keeping them there than if a dog- 


catcher should turn his day’s colles- 
tion loose in a public park at evening 
and expect to find it there the next 
morning. Disease, accidents as they 
steal rides across the country, and 
hardships may solve the problem be- 
fore these young social outlaws bde- 
come fully grown. 

Lenin’s temporary wooden mausol- 
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eum, on Red Square, is a world shrine 
of Communism. Sentries are on 
guard and usually a double line of 
Visitors is waiting to enter for a 
glimpse of the leader whose teachings 
still live. His body lies under glass. 

When Ivan III selected for his home 
the little hill 130 feet above the river 
which is now the Kremlin, he picked 
a site which had the river for pro- 
tection and was safe from the spring 
floods. Moscow at that time had been 
a log city since 1147. A moat was 
built around the other side, which 
served the double purpose of defense 
from attack and protection from the 
annual fire which destroyed the wood- 
en city outside. 

Each Tsar added a church or another 
building which was called a palace 
or tacked on an addition to an old 
one, as pleased his fancy. Today, most 
of the officials and party leaders live 
in the Kremlin. Its historical asso- 


ciations, Museums, and art galleries 
survive; merely the tenants have 
changed. Where once stood princes 


and ambassadors the many types of 
Russia now are sitting. There are 
peasants and workmen in _ belted 
smocks, cthers in white collars, high 
boots and low shoes; conventional- 
appearing professional men; a Mo- 
hammedan wearing a black astrakhan 
fez; Mongols in flowing coats and fur 
caps; Caucasians with little embroid- 
ered skulleaps; women, bare-headed, 
and with kerchiefs tightly wrapped 
around their heads. Somewhat dif- 
ferent from previous years. 

The goal which Soviet Russia has 
set is to industrialize the country un- 
til it can supply its domestic needs. 
It will then be independent of the 
outside world. The United States is 
taken as a model, not the countries of 
Europe. Until that goal is reached, 
no wars of Russia’s making need be 
anticipated. With less than 5 per- 
cent of the population industrial, with 
far too few factories to supply the 
needs, and with most of their equip- 
ment antiquated and worn, a long 
struggle is ahead. 

The Russian is stubborn and pa- 
tient, ready to eat and drink if he 
can, but able to go without if he must; 
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easy-going and not over energetic; 
more capable of absorbing what he is 
told than of logical reasoning; senti- 
mental and fatalistic. But he makes 
progress in his way and the country 
is going ahead toward its goal, slowly 
and steadily. 

One invaluable asset of Russia is 
a national spirit among the people. 
Personal discomforts, even marching 
unarmed to slaughter, as they did 
during the World War, do not matter 
if it is for the ultimate benefit of 
the motherland. 

Another characteristic of the Rus- 
sian is his love of talk. It is inborn. 
Possibly the Chinese are more talka- 
tive. But a Chinese can talk and work 
at the same time. A Russian regrets 
permitting anything to interfere with 
conversation. It is a factor in the 
efficiency of the workman, in the man- 
agement of factories, and in the car- 
rying through of the national pro- 
gram. So much time and energy is 
devoted to holding conferences, dis- 
cussing a program, and working out 
a plan that frequently little time or 
energy remains to do anything. In 
Russia, one workman is employed in 
the textile factories for every 133 
spindles; in the United States, one 
for every 613. 

The condition of the peasant was 
shown when the latest tax was pro- 
mulgated. Out of 24,000,000 peasant 
families 5,000,000 had annual incomes 
of less than $10 per member and 
were exempt from the minimum 2 
percent tax, while only 2,000,000 had 
an income of $100 or mvure per mem- 
ber and were assessed 20 percent. 
Two-thirds of the peasants have in- 
comes between $10 and $100 a year. 

The conditions of the workers have 
been improved. Mere figures on 
wages do not show it. The average 
wage in Moscow is $37 a month. The 
worker and his family are incom- 
parably better housed than before. 
He has an annual vacation with pay. 
Monthly rents, light, and water are 
negligible; the unions furnish him 
country resthouses for the summer, 
free medical attention when sick, and 
a pension when he is too old to work. 
Though all industries are State- 
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owned, except for a few concessions 
and very small plants, the unions sign 
wage agreements, usually for six 
months. 

A stamp of at least three cents 
must be stuck on every bill. The re- 
sult is that most persons waive the 
privilege when a bill is suggested and 
accept a verbal statement of the cash 
register’s figures. In restaurants this 
is amusing, as restaurant and hotel 
bills, in addition to the stamp tax, 
are subject to a rapidly mounting tax, 
which starts at 5 percent when the 
bill passes $2.50 and has reached 25 
percent if the amount is over $37.50. 
A hotel guest settles his bil! daily to 
keep down the percentage and a res- 
taurant host requests a separate bill 
tor each guest at his table. 

The queue, a line of bundled wom- 
en with shawls around their heads, 
is an institution in Russia. Through 
the days, summer and winter, a queue 
is in almost every business street in 
Moscow, its head at a door and its 
steadily growing tail a block away, in 
front of government vodka shops, 
woolen piece goods stores, cotton 
print goods, white goods, movie book- 
ing agencies, theater ticket offices, bus 
stations, and every place that is popu- 
lar. The same goods can be bought 
at private stores, but government 
shops do not raise prices as the de- 
mand increases. The general mer- 
chandise queues are caused by a 
shortage of supplies. The vodka 
queues are caused by the government 
regulation permitting the stores to be 
open only a limited number of hours 
weekly in order to reduce consump- 
tion. 

Custom gives a woman with a baby 
first place in any queue. The baby 
privilege has been abused. One shawl- 
wrapped “baby” in a vodka store 
queue accidentally dropped and dis- 
closed itself as an empty bottle! An- 
other woman, until arrested, did a 
profitable trade with galosh-store 
queues by renting a real baby to 
women who did not want to stand in 
line all day. <A street-car rule also 
accords a seat to a woman with a 
baby, provided the infant is less than 
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42 inches high. 
the conductor. 

Communism in its first flush of 
authority seemed determined to sup- 
press the church. The task was too 
great, and though it still teaches that 
religion is unnecessary, propaganda 
against it flickers only occasionally. 
The government philosophically has 
adopted the policy that all religion is 
free, according to the individual’s 
tastes, as long as it does not interfere 
with the State. The government says 
that only 307 of the 19,792 churches, 
monasteries, and convents in the 
Soviet Republic have been converted 
to other uses. 

Every city in Russia except Lenin- 
grad has a housing shortage. A nine- 
room apartment which once sheltered 
a single family will now suffice for at 
least seven, a room apiece, with the 
kitchen, bathroom, and corridors filled 
with boxes and trunks in common. 
The figures for Moscow show 4.08 
workers and 2.57 nonworkers per room 
in the city. 

Workers pay for their living quar- 
ters and for light, heat, and water 
as well, according to their monthly 
wages. When they are unemployed 
they do not pay anything. The nation- 
alized dwellings are thus an indirect 
government contribution to the work- 
er’s wage. 


More argument for 


Each building has a house commit- 
tee. It is responsible for the build- 
ing and its tenants; collects the rents, 
theoretically furnishes the necessary 
service, makes the repairs, and turns 
the balance over to the municipality. 
While some house committees do this 
and all are ccnscientious in collecting 
the rents, many never find any bal- 
ance to turn over to the municipality 
or for repairs and spend little on ser- 
vice. 

In the few apartment houses where 
elevators sti'l function at certain 
hours of the day, passengers pay two 
and a half cents for the ride. As house 
committees wax individually prosper- 
ous, an increasing number become 
guests of the prisons. 

“I know where you can get a three- 
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room apartment for $2000,” a friend 
advised me. That merely meant the 
privilege of moving in. Collecting 
bonuses from new tenants was lucra- 
tive for house committees and no va- 
cant space was ever reported to the 
municipality. That practice has also 
been made a prison offense, but it con- 
tinues. 

Russia has made great strides in 
education. It plans to have enough 
schools next year for all who want 
to attend the lower grades and enough 
by 1934 to enforce compulsory educa- 
tion. The Communist theory is that 
hope for the world movement depends 
on the coming generation. By teach- 
ing the party principles, by instilling 
the spirit of class consciousness, or 
class hatred, they feel that in the com- 
ing years they will have a united na- 
tion devoted to spreading the faith 
over all the world, like the missionary 
of old. 


High-school facilities, however, are 
sadly lacking. Russia proper, with a 
population of 92,000,000, has high 
school facilities for only 22,500 pupils. 

The Russian mind has been ac- 
customed to believe what it is told to 
Helieve and, except for a few who 
have been abroad, the Russian has a 
gloomy picture of the outside world. 
The social literature which the State 
book trusts turn out by tons convinces 
him that the workers in other coun- 
tries are suffering and oppressed, ex- 
cept in the United States, where they 
are hopeless aristocrats. 

“T’ve been told that some American 
workmen own their own automobiles,” 
said the director of a bank. A liberal 
estimate gives Russia 10,000 automo- 
biles, most of them badly worn. 

Soviet Russia says that it welcomes 
American visitors. ‘“We’ve never re- 
fused one in the last year, except per- 
haps newspaper correspondents,” said 
a member of the Foreign Press Presid- 
ium. “We want Americans to come 
and see our country and our people. 
We are not wild people; just plain, 
ordinary people, trying to put into 
practice new social theories, facing 
great obstacles, but slowly succeed- 
ing.” 
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Ladies and Gentlemen 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (November '26) 


Katharine }ullerton Gerould 


HETORIC is probably of all the 
R sciences the most intimately 

human, the most vital; since by 
its aid alone can one know the hearts 
and minds of other men, or reveal 
himself to friend or enemy. Not the 
least interesting aspect of rhetoric is 
that of so-called “usage”: the attitude 
of a nation or a tribe to 1 given word, 
an attitude that shifts and alters as 
the national or tribal attitude to the 
thing defined shifts and alters. Often 
the fate of a word is fortuitous: it falls 
on evil or good days by accident. 
Generally speaking, however, the use 
of a word reflects the spirit of the 
time, and an investigation of connota- 
tion is really an excursion into social 
science. 

Take, for example, the word “gen- 
tleman.” There can be few people 
who have not had, at some time, to 
meditate passionately on its true sig- 
nificance. There are dramas of which 
some man’s being a gentleman or not 
a gentleman is the whole crux, since 
the solution depends wholly on it. 
However people deiine the word, they 
mean by it something significant, re- 
vealing, ultimate; something on which 
they can base their own actions, stake 
their own destinies. “Being a gentle- 
man” is a state which makes it pos- 
sible for other people to do human 
and social business with you. Yet, 
though its significance is immensely 
important to all of us, it is extraordl- 
narily dificult to define. 


Cardinal Newman’s definition is 
often quoted. “Hence it is, ” he says, 
“that it is almost a definition of a 
gentleman to say that he is one who 
never inflicts pain.” I remember once 
hearing a brilliant Englishman com- 
ment on this to the effect that New- 
man ommitted a necessary adverb: 
that a gentleman is one who never in- 
flicts pain unwittingly; who is never 
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objectionubie unless he wishes to be. 
How, otherwise, should the ends of 
justice be served? The proposition 
covers a lot of cases, but it does not 
cover the case of the man whose an- 
stinets are impeccable yet who may 
wound people through his fundamental 
stupidity. 


There are those who mean by the 
term, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“three generations of portraits in the’ 
family’; there are those who mean 
by it the habit of literate speech; 
others who mean having money in 
one’s purse, or being able to wear eve- 
ning clothes without looking like 2 
waiter, or being sexually virtuous. 
The gentlemen who prefer blondes are 
a different category from the gentle- 
men who prefer grammar. In some 
groups it means willingness to put up 
a fight with your bare fists; in some 
it means having a pew in church. And 
so on, indefinitely. To find a common 
denominator for the myriad definitions 
would be well-nign impossible. 


Yet I think we can say that to every 
group the word “gentleman” expresses 
a certain ideal of mascutine bearing. 
We can also say, I believe, that in 
spite of the loosening use of the word, 
it has never lost its importance. 
Usually, when a word comes to be used 
loosely, inexactly, it becomes discred- 
ited. “Gentleman” as a term has never 
lest caste. We agree less than ever 
on its meaning, yet we do not cease 
to carry it, as a kind of gauge, in our 
private consciousness. Curious that 
we should express our ultimate judg- 
ment of a man in terms that we can- 
not precisely explain! Yet so it is. 


It is not, for most of us, a matter 
of external manners alone. I can 
think, as you can, of men born in such 
purple as America affords, adequate 
to the whole gamut of social exigen- 
cies, concerning whom I have no in- 
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formation that they have ever done 
a questionable thing, whom, none the 
less, I cannot bring myself to call 
gentlemen. I have known, though 
more rarely, men born with no social 
advantages and possessed of no innate 
social gift to whom I should find my- 
self readily applying the term. Nor 
is it a matter of external morals, 
though both manners and morals 
somehow count. Some of the best 
work in the political and social world 
has been done by men who were not, 
very certainly, gentlemen; some of the 
greatest harm has been done by those 
who indubitably were. Look at Crom- 
well and Charles I. It was the gen- 
tleman who made the thug necessary. 
Lancelot’s honor rooted in dishonor 
stood, and faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true, yet is there anyone to 
maintain that Lancelot was less of a 
gentleman than King Arthur? 

There is no perfect definition of the 
term; for it is a “sense” rather than 
an intellectual conception. You will 
notice that we use the term less as 
an appraisal than as a prophecy. Jn 
the last analysis, we apply or with- 
hold it with reference rather to what 
a man would probably do in circum- 
stances that have never arisen, than 
to what he has actually been known 
to do. It is an expression, chiefly, of 
confidence. We say more often “He is 
a gentleman; he would not do that,” 
“he is a gentleman; he will certainly 
do this,” than “he is a gentleman; he 
did this.” Though we build up our 
opinion partly on the past experience 
of a man, we do not hesitate to de- 
termine for or against the person 
whom we have never crucially tested. 

When we say of a man that he is 
a gentleman we mean that in a try- 
ing situation he will act in a certain 
way. Not necessarily a pious way, or 
an intelligent way, our a gentle or a 
graceful way; but in a way that will 
show us that his instincts perceived 
immediately in which direction his 
greatest loyalty was due. The great- 
est good of the greatest num- 
ber does not come into it. The 
gentleman, at the moment when he 
is proving himself, is not acting “so- 
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cially.” Being a gentleman, indeed, 
may make it imperative for him to 
lie, to steal, even to kill—though for- 
tunately such exceptional cases belong 
to fiction rather than to life. He will 
do none of these things for his own 
sake, to save his own skin, but it 
would be ill setting limits to what a 
gentleman might do to save another's 
skin if he felt himself peculiarly re- 
sponsible for keeping it intact. 

No: you cannot define it. Yet each 
of us “feels” it, as some individuals 
“feel” the north. A certain inflexi- 
bility is always implied, something in 
a man that is not to be swayed by 
tempest or melted by fire. A gentle- 
man will never let you down. Yet, 
bearing in mind those who have, in 
their time, been let down by men in- 
dubitably gentlemen, I woul! add that 
the gentleman has to make his own 
estimate of any situation, and that we 
may, deceived by our own egotism, be 
making invalid claims upon him. It 
is not our summing up of the evidence, 
but his, that must control his ges- 
tures. Who is to say, except the man 
himself, where his greatest loyalty 
lies? And what is the use of con- 
fessing that you cannot make an ome- 
lette without breaking eggs if you 
are going to cry out, as soon as you 
are broken, that it is no omelette? 
Calling a man a gentleman is an ex- 
pression of high faith. It is a regis- 
tered confidence in his judgment, even 
though his judgment should not agree 
with ours. 

All of which goes to show that call- 
ing names correctly is not easy. A 
man who behaved like Sir Galahad last 
month may, to our poor visior, be- 
have like Dick Turpin, the next. No 
gentleman has ever lived who has not 
done things that to some honest per- 
son or other may have seemed un- 
gentlemanly. 

For the days of any strictly defined 
code are gone. There is not, as there 
may have been, in a smaller, tighter 
world, a given set of motions by go- 
ing through which a man may prove 
himself. No gesture, one might al- 
most venture to say, is absolutely pre- 

(Continued on page 500) 
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The Romantic Beginnings of Advertising 


Excerpts from The World’s Work: (July ’26) 


Frank Presbrey 


cient Greece, and was extremely 

common in Rome. A green 
branch over the door, for example, was 
the sign of a Roman wineshop. On 
the walls of Pompeii have been found 
many advertisements. The baths and 
shows in the arena were advertised by 
wall inscriptions, and as an induce- 
ment to attend them the directors of 
the arena advertised sprinklings 0% 
perfume and awnings to keep off the 
sun. This is the first discoverable 
form of our own circus poster. 

In Pompeii a goat was the sign of 
a dairy, and a mule turning a mill 
was the sign of a baker. Schools were 
known by the picture of a boy being 
whipped with a birch rod, as an as- 
surance to parents that the child 
would not be spoiled or Solomon’s in- 
junction disregarded. 


Our werd “libel” is the echo of an 
old form of advertising, for it was 
the name given by the Romans to a 
written advertisement for absconded 
debtors. Publicly to stigmatize a man 
as a “deadbeat” was to libel him. 
Papyri more than 3000 years old, offer- 
ing rewards for runaway slaves, have 
been exhumed from the ruins of 
Thebes, while the Greeks affixed ad- 
vertisements to the statues of their 
infernal deities, or demons, calling 
down the vengeance of the gods on 
thieves or persons who had found lost 
articles. 


7 ae signboard was known in an- 


The Greeks and Romans whitened a 
place on the walls of their houses for 
written announcements. Guests used 
these spaces also for inscriptions, and 
from this custom there has come down 
our word “album,” which was the 
Latin name for these spaces. 


The public crier was one of the 
earliest advertising mediums, known 
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in Greece and Rome. In Greece he an- 
nounced nothing but official decrees: he 
was a skilled orator, and was often ac- 
companied by a musician. The Roman 
criers advertised not only public mat- 
ters, but sales and lost articles as 
well. One of the earliest progenitors 
of the newspaper was the Acta Diurna 
(The Daily Asts)-——brass tablets bear- 
ing official decrees set up in the streets 
of Rome. From this word diurnus 
(day), comes our own “diurnal” 
(daily), and from this descends the 
word, “journal.” 


Advertising continued te be more 
or less primitive until after the Middle 
Ages. The chief media were signs, 
public criers, and written advertise- 
ments. In the days when few could 
read, much less write, it was custom- 
ary for each keeper of a shop to dis- 
tinguish his place with a pictorial 
sign. The houses were not numbered, 
of course, and if a man sent his ser- 
vant to buy gloves he directed him to 
go to the sign of the “Red Ram” in 
such a street. Many of the quaint old 
English inn signs were originally 
family arms. Thus, the lion blazon in 
heraldry became in popular speech the 
“Golden Lion” or “Blue Lion.” 


The great family of financiers, the 
Rothschilds, took their name from a 
signboard. The first of the money- 
kings was a Frankfort Jew named 
Meyer Bauer. His father’s signboard 
was a red shield, and when Bauer 
prospered and wanted a name less 
homely he took a new one from his 
father’s sign, calling himself ‘“Roth- 
Schild,” which is Red Shield in Eng- 
lish. 


Almost the first fruit of the print- 
ing press was advertising in the shape 
of bills and placards. ... A place 
largely used for affixing hand bills and 
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advertisements was the middle aisle 
of Old St. Paul’s in London. The 
church also contained tobacco shops 
and book-stalls. Seamstresses resort- 
ed there for hire, and there was a 
pillar at which serving-men waited for 
engagements. Attorneys went there to 
seek clients, and it was a thoroughly 
public place, excellent for advertising 
purposes. Butchers throughout Eng- 
land sometimes advertised live mut- 
ton by means of a crier, leading a fat 
sheep through the town, selling a leg 
here and a leg there until all was be- 
spoken, when the animal was killed 
and dressed. 

The first rudiments of newspapers 
appeared about 1526, in the form 2f 
small pamphlets or news-books, pub- 
lished irregularly in Germany. The 
first real newspaper in England was 
a weekly newspaper established in 1622 
and published for a brief time without 


success, being ridiculed out of exist- 
ence. 
The first miscellaneous advertise- 


ment of merchandise was printed in a 
Dutch newspaper in 1626, and an- 
nounced a sale of tobacco, sugar, ivory, 
pepper, and logwood, which had been 
taken out of prize ships. 

A strange new herb was being intro- 
duced into England, and advertisire 
was furthering its cause, as is sho. 
by this announcement from the Mer- 
curius Poiliticus of Sept. 30, 1658: 
“That Excellent, and by all Physicians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Chineans Tcha, by other nations Tay 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head 
Cophee-House.” 

Introduced about 20 years before, 
tea was sold largely as a medicine, 
and cost from $30 to $50 a pound. 
This advertisement marks the period 
when it was assuming its true func- 
tion as a beverage. Coffee was also 
fighting its way by means of advertis- 
ing. The first coffee-house in London 
had been opened in 1652 by a Turkish 
merchant, and soon this beverage also 
was prescribed for a number of di- 
seases. In a newspaper advertisement 
of 1657 there was offered “an excellent 
West India drink called chocolate.” 
John Bull’s favorite ale was being sub- 
jected to startling competition. 
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During the Great Plague, which be- 
Zan in id64, and of which 75,000 peo- 
ple died, there was a prodigious epi- 
demic of quack advertising, offering 
sure cures and preventives against the 
terror. From the very beginning of 
newspaper advertising it was used by 
quacks. The newspapers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries are filled with puffs 
of such remedies as powdered unicorn 
horn, antimonial cups, and elixirs of 
life. 

In 1672 John Houghton, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, established a 
weekly paper for the Improvement of 
Trade, and undertook to educate the 
merchants of England in the art of 
advertising. First he established a 
bureau for supplying servants to mas- 
ters and masters to servant3, carrying 
on operations through advertising. 
From this he went into the advertis- 
ing of schools, houses, and lodgings 
to let and so forth, laying down the 
idea of what has grown into our pres- 
ent “want ads.” He instructed the 
public class by class, including law- 
yers, physicians, and farmers to use 
his columns. The clergy in particular 
found his columns an excellent medi- 
um for securing or disposing of second- 
hand sermons. John Houghton’s ef- 
forts resulted in great increases in 
the use of newspapers as a medium 
for furthering trade. 

Transportation advertising became 
common in the newspapers about the 
beginning of the 18th century in the 
shape of stagecoach announcements 
and it is said that rivalry between 
varicus coaches brought about better 
roads and better means of travel, 
greatly helping civilization. The vol- 
ume of newspaper advertising in- 
creased steadily until, in 1712 a tax 
of 3s., 6d. was laid upon each adver- 
tisement regardless of size. This soon 
grew to be a great burden upon the 
English people, and was denounced as 
an unjust tax on knowledge. This tax 
was maintained until 1832, when it 
was finally abolished, and in that year 
the London Times paid the govern- 
ment £170,000 as its advertising tax 
for the year. 
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The Federal Reserve Affects Us All 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (November ’26) 


W. M. G. Howse 


AM a wholesaler. My customers 

are retailers in five States. The 

customers of my customers are 
largely farmers. What does the Fed- 
eral Reserve System mean to me and 
to my customers and to the customers 
of my customers? 


The primary virtue of the Federal 
Reserve System is that it pools credit 
resources without creating a credit 
monopoly. The resources of many 
banks, mobilized and flexible, are more 
effective than the unorganized re- 
sources of all of them singly. The 
strength of the system is the strength 
of organization. 


The system is to business much the 
same as the service of supply is to 
an army on campaign. It keeps es- 
sential supplies on the move. It brings 
them in quantities needed, where they 
are needed, when they are needed. If 
anything happens to the service of sup- 
ply, the army is doomed So it is with 
business and its service of credit sup- 
ply—the federal reserve system. 

The Federal Reserve System is not 
a& guarantee against hard times or 
economic depressions. It has proved 
to be, however, a most excellent shock 
absorber in times of stress. Ths fed- 
eral reserve does for individual banks 
almost exactly what banks do for their 
individual] customers. It takes money 
on deposit from banks that are mem- 
bers of the system. This fund is called 
the “reserve.” At need, member banks 
borrow from the reserve bank just as 
individuals borrow from their own 
banks. Individuals cannot deposit 
with the federal reserve nor borrow 
from it directly. 

Before the Federal Reserve System 
was in operation, each bank stood 
alone. This was safe enough as long 
as things kept an even keel, although 
even the mechanism of banking was 
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cumbersome. To meet the require 
ments of the law and to pay depositors 
on demand, banks, before the Federal 
Reserve System was in operation, kept 
large sums of gold and currency on 
hand. Many of them, as well, kept 
large deposits in other banks in larger 
cities. 

When all went smoothly the smaller 
bank’s money on deposit in the city 
bank could be withdrawn when need- 
ed. But when, as frequently happened, 
business was disturbed and dis- 
trust was in the air, all banks were 
alert to increase cash in hand for fear 
an unusual number of depositors might 
decide to withdraw their money. In 
just such times as these—emergency 
times—the city banks, custodians of 
the deposits of the country banks, were 
least able to furnish ready cash. 

Just such conditions as_ these 
biought on the panic of 1907. Ap- 
prehensions of a sudden demand for 
cash caused practically every bank in 
the country to call upon their city cor- 
respondents for their balances in cash 
to meet possible runs by local deposit- 
ors, and there simply wasn’t currency 
enough to go around. Each bank sim- 
ply had to go on its own. Other banks 
had troubles of their own and, no mat- 
ter how willing, were unable to play 
the Good Samaritan by furnishing the 
ready cash necessary to meet the 
emergency. In consequence borrowers 
were called upon to pay. 

That forced liquidations and de- 
stroyed the value of property, com- 
pleting the vicious circle of disaster. 
The defenses were weakest when the 
danger was greatest. 

To meet this situation, to provide a 
flexible currency and ample reserves 
of credit—the need of which the ex- 
perience of the country from the time 
of Jackson’s successful drive on the 
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United States Bank down to the Panic 
of 1907 has taught us—the Federal Re- 
serve System was set up. 


It is appropriate to describe the fed- 
eral reserve as a national credit reser- 
voir. In this reservoir both cash and 
credit are stored, and from it, as need 
arises, credit is supplied to member 
banks and through them to their cus- 
tomers. The process is much like the 
storing of water in a city reservoir, 
from which water is supplied at need 
and in sufficient quantities to meet 
both normal and emergency needs. 


Member banks deposit in the reserve 
banks most of the gold they formerly 
kept in their own vaults and some of 
the cash they used to keep on deposit 
with other banks. The gold the re- 
serve banks thus acquire gives them 
the ability to make loans to member 
banks and to issue currency. 


Reserve banks can make loans to 
an amount between two and three 
times as much as the gold on hand. 
Having a supply of gold in storage, 
they have also a lending power in 
storage. 


To illustrate the process: A cus- 
tomer of ours in Guymon, Okla., buys 
a bill of goods from our house. He 
has not the money in bank to pay the 
invoice, so he asks his local Guymon 
bank for a loan. The Guymon bank, 
satisfied with the merchant’s credit, 
makes him a 90-day loan on his note. 
The merchant buys my goods and pro- 
ceeds to sell them to his customers. 
As his customers pay their bilis, the 
merchant accumulates money with 
which he pays off his note. 


In ordinary times, a bank’s own Te- 
sources are sufficient for a customer’s 
needs. But perhaps the Guymon bank, 
a member of the reserve system, is 
asked to make the loan to my customer 
at a time when many others are asking 
for loans to carry on their business 
and when farmers need money to 
finance a harvest. Perhaps, too, the 
bank’s depositors, for one reason or 
another, are drawing their deposits. 
If the Guymon bank is to continue to 
lend money, it, in turn, must borrow. 


Before the Federal Reserve System 
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was in operation, the Guymon bank 
would have had to ask for a loan 
from some larger bank with which it 
had an account. Ordinarily the loan 
would have been obtained. But if money 
happened to be scarce, the larger bank 
might be compelled to refuse the loan. 


Now, however, the Guymon bank is 
in much different position. It sends 
my customer’s note to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and other notes upon which 
it has already made loans. With these 
as security it asks the Federal Reserve 
Bank for a loan. The reserve bank 
ascertains whether the notes presented 
are sound. Being satistied, it makes 
the loan to the Guymon hank. The 
rate of interest the reserve charges 
the Guymon bank is a published rate, 
applying uniformly to all member 
banks in the district. This rate 1s 
determined largely by the store of 
credit-making power it has in its reser- 
voir, aud to some extent, by prevailing 
general credit conditions. 


Closely allied to the power of the 
reserve bank to loan is the power to 
issue currency—federal reserve notes. 
The power to loan would be of far 
less value if the power to issue cur- 
rency did not go with it. For a mem- 
ber bank in making aloan at a reserve 
bank may need to draw out part or 
all of it in currency. This country, 
under the Federal Reserve System, need 
never have a money panic such as that 
of 1907. 

Each reserve bank is required hy 
law to set aside security, dollar for 
dollar against the currency it issues. 
The security may be either gold, or 
borrower’s notes shortly to be paid, 
representing loans for the production 
or distribution of goods, or it may be 
loans to owners of government securi- 
ties. The gold the law requires a re- 
serve bank to keep in vault as a re- 
serve against its currency must at all 
times be at least 40 percent of the 
amount of federal notes it has in cir- 
culation. 

Such is the Federal Reserve. A si- 
lent, smooth-functioning mechanism. A 
mechanism that absorbs shocks and 
jars and eases the progress of busi- 
ness. A mechanism that works. 
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Monopoly 


Condensed from The Modern World (October '26) 


Huston Thompson 


ONOPOLY is opposed to the do- 
M mestic well-being of any nation. 
There is a rising tide of irrita- 
tion against economic control by 
corporations that have destroyed the 
competition which consumers have a 
right to expect, and from which they 
should receive the normal benefits. 


Our estimated national wealth is 
$353,000,000,000. One percent of our 
people own approximately 59 percent 
of that staggering sum and 13 percent 
own 90 percent. In other words, the 
remaining 87 percent of our people 
have but 10 percent of the national 
wealth distributed among them. 


Consider the consolidations of our re- 
sources. Six companies control about 
one-third of our developed water pow- 
er; eight companies about three- 
fourths of our unmined anthracite 
coal; 30 companies about one-third or 
more of our immediate resources of 
bituminous coal; four companies have 
over one-half of our copper reserves; 
two companies own one-half of our iron 
ore reserves; and 30 companies about 
one-eighth of our petroleum reserves. 


We do not even own the freedom uf 
the air. Almost as quietly as the 
mountain breeze the Radio Corporation 
of America was formed. It was, first of 
all, a national corporation, a combiua- 
tion of corporations commonly called 
a “trust.” Into this corporation hop- 
per it threw all the leading patents 
of radio art, pyramiding them one 
upon the other until it established a 
monopoly and control over the air, 
Not satisfied with acquiring the monop- 
oly of a single invention which the 
Constitution grants to an inventor to 
encourage and protect him in his art, 
it has made a super-monopoly which 
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today so dominates the ether than It 
has absolute control of all messages 
sent from ship to shore, or shore to 
ship. Moreover, it has allotted the 
manufacturing output of radio ap- 
paratus of the various corporations 
composing it in such a way that there 
is no competition between them, 
though they are otherwise indepen- 
dent. Not satisfied with this, it has 
entered into an international agree- 
ment with representatives in England, 
Germany, France and other nations s0 
that it is now a _ super-international 
world monopoly through whom, alone, 
messages can be received from the 
rest of the world. 


Within the last year there has 
sprung up in America, though it has 
been in the making for three years, a 
great bread monopoly that became so 
bold that it announced a capitalization 
of two billion dollars. It became an 
international monopoly by crossing 
the boundary line and absorbing many 
companies in Canada. Although the 
holding company of two billion dol- 
lars has been destroyed, the great 
combination still exists in all its pow- 
er, sub-divided into three great groups 
of corporations. One of these groups 
is capitalized for $600,000,000 and con- 
trols 83 plants scattered over the 
United States. It is significant, when 
considering how much watered stock 
this corporation is carrying, to note 
that the United States census estim- 
ates the value of the bread baking in- 
dustry of this country at $400,000,000. 


One might go through the list of 
our essential industries in America to- 
day and find great holding companies 
dominating the manufacture, sale and 
control of almost everything which we 
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produce from the farm, factory or 
mine. 


One of the subjects most bruited 
about today is the centralization of 
power in Washington through bureau- 
cracy, commissions and other means 
of control. 


It might be pertinent to ask who it 
is that is forcing the centralization of 
political power in Washington and 
taking it away from the states. El- 
bert Gary is on record as saying that 
he believes the Federal Governmert 
should exercise control of our Amer- 
ican industries. He is only one of 
many leaders who favor giving the 
Federal Government more control. 


It is little wonder that men like 
Mr. Gary and others, having forged 
their combinations together, are will- 
ing to come in under che government- 
al umbrella at Washington, since they 
already feel the current of agitation 
that is being aroused because the peo- 
ple found that they have lost control 
in their local governments of those 
holding companies which direct the 
industrial life of a state, and yet, be- 
cause they are beyond state lines, are 
not subject to its control. 

The question of secrecy in govern- 
ment must be dealt with if we are to 
meet this domination of business over 
government. When the bread trust 
was in the making, despite the fact 
that the information was in the pos- 
session of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Jus- 
tice, owing to the rules of secrecy »f 
the Federal Trade Commission, noth- 
ing was said. The great combine kept 
absorbing plant after plant until its 
economic danger was so great in the 
estimation of the minority members 
of the Commission that they refused 
to be bound by the rules of secrecy 
set up by the majority, and gave forth 
a public statement. Then for the first 
time the people knew that the country 
was being girdled with thu most gi- 
gantic monopoly in its history. 

The economic problems that con- 
front the representatives of our people 
at Washington are, as far as the safety 
of all the people is concerned, greater 
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than at any other period in our his- 
tory. We have Muscle Shoals at 
stake. We have the Colorado River 
power to be produced and distributed. 
A gigantic monopoly that dots prac- 
tically every state of the Union with 
its plants is hovering over these two 
great resources, ready to seize them. 
Shall we permit these great national 
resources to be taken over by colossal 
combinations which shall then in turn 
be directed by a central bureaucratic 
government at Washington, or shall 
we prevent the growth of monopoly? 
That is the issue before this country 
and it explains why three million dol- 
lars was expended in seeking to get 
possession of one Senatorial seat in 
Pennsylvania and the expenditures of 
remendous sums by the representa- 
tives of power companies in Illinois 
for a Senatorial seat from that state. 


Not only have the states lost con- 
trol, but the Federal Government is 
succumbing to the control of these 
great economic combinations. We have 
referred to the Radio Corporation 
which has combined with the other 
radio corporations of the world and 
divided up the territory of this mun- 
dane sphere according to their own 
wishes and designs. We have seen a 
combination of the chemica! world, 
and, in fact, one of their contracts ex- 
posed before Congress showing that 
they were dividing the world with the 
combines abroad. 


There is in the making at this hour 
an international combination in an 
industry, the product of which is used 
in practically every household in this 
country. ‘The American group, which 
handles practically the entire output 
of this industry in America, will then 
have a world price-fixing scheme 
which will be located outside of the 
United States. This is a case of en- 
tangling economic alliance which will 
react against every household in this 
country. 


Is it not time that we think and 
discuss and act upon this issue—an 
issue that threatens the pursuit of 
happiness of the great mass of people 
in this country? 
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The Romance of Invention 


Excerpts from a Series of Articles in The Outlook 


Charles Fitzhugh Talman 


HE romances of science and in- 

vention deserve a far bigger place 

in history books than has hitherto 
been granted to them. It is incon- 
ceivable that any one with a broad 
outlook on human affairs who writes 
history today should regard the Tro- 
jan War as a more important event 
—or one of greater romantic interest 
—than the invention of the electric 
telegraph, for example. 


Why should the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold and the Man in the Iron Mask 
be matters of greater notoriety in the 
third decade of the 20th century than 
the multiplex printing telegraph or 
the telephone loading coils and repeat- 
ers that enable you to talk across the 
continent? 


As for deeds of prowess and deter- 
mination, they are performed every 
day by the men who lay and maintain 
the wires; who, for instance, lately 
spent seven years in building the New 
York-Chicago telephone cable—nearly 
twice as long as any other in the worléd 
—bridging rivers, scaling the Alle- 
ghany Divide, hauling and putting in 
place cable reels weighing nearly 5000 
pounds, dragging ton-weight loading- 
pots up almost perpendicular moun- 
tainsides, making muore than five mil- 
lion intricate wire splices, with no 
thought that they were doing any- 
thing beyond the day’s work. 


The speed of submarine telegrapay has 
just been increased fivefold by the in- 
troduction of a new substance, permal- 
loy, in the manufacture of cables. Will 
not future chroniclers call this event 
as historic as Paul Revere’s ride and 


the Boston Tea Party? If not, why 
not? 
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A most amazing paradox is found 
in the glass-making industry. Human 
lung power and the hand blow-pipe 
still compete—Heaven knows how!— 
with compressed air and electrically 
driven machinery in the manufacture 
of bottles and window glass. As re- 
cently as 1923 there were 65 factories 
in this country in which window glass 
was made by mouth and hand, though 
machines that made it ten times as 
fast had been pertected two decades 
earlier. There are bottle machines 
that can, with a minimum of unskilled 


attendance, turn out 90 bottles a min- 
ute. 


In the Ford plate-glass factory at 
River Rouge, with a capacity of 12,- 
000,000 square feet of plate glass a 
year, each tank holds more than 400 
tons of molten glass. The glass flows 
continuously from the tank, passes 
under a roller, and then travels in one 
long strip through the annealing oven. 
As it comes from the oven at the other 
end it is cut by hand into pieces, each 
of proper length for making three 
windshields. Grinding and polishing 
are done by machines arranged along 
a conveyor line—in the true Ford man- 
ner. The process marks an epoch in 
the history of glass-making. 


To Prometheus’s ancient gift of fire 
there has lately been added another, 
searcely less epochal. Thanks to elec- 
tricity, we have begun to employ 
in our workshops and our labora- 
tories such prodigious intensities of 
heat as once molded the planets, and 
as even now keep the lamps of heaven 
aglow. The temperature at the sur- 
face of the sun is something like 6000 
degrees centigrade. A temperature of 
20,000 degrees has recently been at- 
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tained for a brief instant by a process 
of exploding wires with an electrical 
discharge. 

The electric furnace is still in its 
infancy, yet it has already duplicated 
some of nature’s most ambitious pri- 
meval feats in the production of min- 
eral compounds from the most refrac- 
tory elements, besides creating some 
that nature apparently failed to do. 
The developments of this device with- 
in the past 20 years have been-—to use 
the tiresome inevitable word—revolu- 
tionary, and they open up vistas of 
boundless romance for the next 20. 


Everybody has heard of the electro- 
chemical wonders enacted at Niagara 
Falls. Each year the electric fur- 
naces there turn out thousands of tons 
of carborundum, which sells for a few 
cents a pound, instead of three times 
the price of gold, which Acheson got 
for the first few carats of it he sold 
to jewelers in 1891. Artificial graph- 
ite, artificial corundum, calcium car- 
bide (the source of acetylene), and, 
most important of all, aluminum, are 
other electric-furnace products for 
which the Falls are famous. Few 
people realize that fully 90 percent 
of the electrical energy generated at 
the Falls is used for industrial heat- 
ing. 

Among the manifold advantages of 
electric melting furnaces and heat- 
treating ovens, the principal one is 
that they make possible extreme ac- 
curacy of operation and at the same 
time almost do away with the neces- 
sity of skilled attendance. Electricity 
applied to annealing giass, firing china, 
baking enamel, drying paint and var- 
nish, vulcanizing rubber, roasting 
coffee, melting glue and solder—and 
so on, through a long list—accom- 
plishes economies in operation and ef- 
fects improved results. 

Novel applications of electric heat 
are cropping up every day. About 
six years ago there was launched in 
England the first steel ship in which 
electric welding entirely replaced riv- 
eting—a sensational event and fraught 
with great practical possibilities. Now 
we hear of electrically welded steel 
buildings, as strong as those put to- 
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gether with rivets and, it is claimed, 
far cheaper to erect. 





Compressed air is put to innumer- 
able uses. A few compressed-air pave- 
ment breakers replace a multitude of 
hand-operated picks, sledges, and 
chisels. The pneumatic tube has ma- 
terialized more extensively in Europe 
than with us in the shape of long un- 
derground tubes for the transmission 
of mail. In America the chief mission 
of such tubes has been to do away 
with slow and uncertain human mes- 
sengers in the despatch of papers and 
money between the different depart- 
ments of stores. The pneumatic riv- 
eter, capable of delivering more than 
2000 blows a minute, and its partner, 
the pneumatic drill, are the “sine qui- 
bus non” of rapid steel-frame construc- 
tion. The exteriors of buildings are 
cleaned by portable air-compressors 
connected with sand-blasting equip- 
ment. The compressed-air brush, 
which works on the principle of an 
atomizer, is used in applying paint, 
varnish, enamel, whitewash, and vari- 
ous metallic coatings, at an immense 
saving of time. The material is de- 
posited in a fog-like spray, producing 
an even layer. Small cracks and crev- 
ices are penetrated by the force of the 
spray. Compressed air works no fast- 
er than electricity in drilling and cut- 
ting coal, but, unlike electricity, it 
makes no sparks to set mine gases 
aflame. A railroad train is stopped 
within its length by means of air- 
brakes. Air compressed in an auto- 
mobile tire is a shock-absorber for 
which satisfactory substitutes have 
been sought in vain. In short, there 
are many cogent reasons for “doing it 
with air.” 

Until a few years ago the use of 
compressed-air appliances was narrow- 
ly limited by the immobility of com- 
pressor plants, since it is not econom- 
ical to pipe compressed air over long 
distances. The portable air-compress- 
or, with its light gasoline or electric 
motor, is one of the most notable con- 
tributions recently made to human 
welfare. 
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Prohibition Progress Compared With Other 
Great Reforms 


Condensed from Current History (November '26) 


Elizabeth Tilton 


F history reveals anything, it re- 

veals how slowly a_ time-worn 

custom gives ground. It shows 
that to enforce a new law against 
an old, deep-rooted custom takes about 
as long as te accumulate the sentiment 
that passes the law. Compared with 
other reforms, prohibition, at the age 
of six years, is no worse than they 
were in their remote infancy. History 
shows that the enforcement of any 
one of the laws that have ushered in 
a social revolution had made almost 
no headway when that law was six 
years old. 


For example, consider the passing 
of a deeply entrenched custom in the 
Old Testament—idolatry. About 850- 
800 B.C., under the leadership of 
Amos and Hosea, came the injunction: 
“Thou shalt not bow down to any graven 
image!” But 100 years later the Pro- 
phet Isaiah tells us that only the sav- 
ing remnant refused to worship idols. 
Another 100 years passes and we find 
the middle class fairly firm against 
idolatry. But Jeremiah tells us that 
the rich and the dregs are stijl un- 
converted to the one true God. An- 
other 100 years passes and we find the 
second Isaiah laughing outright at 
those who worship idols. The custom 
has now descended, more or less, to 
the dregs of society. And in Pro- 
verbs, compiled about 300 B.C., there 
is not even an admonition against idol 
worship The custom has apparently 
become extinct. But it was more than 
six years a-dying. 

Coming to revolutions nearer home, 
take the American Constitution! 
Passed in 1787, it made us a nation 
on paper. It was 12 years old when 
George Washington died. So great 
then were our troubles with the French 
that thousands believed that the Con- 
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stitution could not become a working 
reality. John Marshall took up the 
fight to make us a genuine, working 
nation. He died when the Constitu- 
tion was 48 years old. Two years be- 
fore he died he wrote to his friend, 
Story: “What will become of us and 
our Constitution?” But despite the 
fact that some States saw more money 
for themselves in going it alone than 
in going it together, when the Con- 
stitution was 80 years old it had be- 
come a working reality. 


Another striking example of the 
time it takes to enforce a good law 
and to suppress an illicit traffic is 
shown in the history of the African 
slave trade. In 1787, when the Con- 
stitution was written, there were those 
who hoped it would contain a prohi- 
bition against the African slave trade. 
But the best that could be got was that 
it should cease in 20 years, in 1847. 
It legally ceased then, only to rise 
up illicitly. In 1810 Madison in his mes- 
sage called for more laws to suppress 
the illicit trarfic. In 1817 Monroe, too, 
cried out for better control of this ne- 
farious practice. In the ’30’s, over 
200,000 slaves were annually carried 
across the Atlantic. In 1871 appeared 
the last act against the slave trade. ~ 
It took, however, from 1807 to 1871 
to enforce the law. But because it 
was going to take time, because it was, 
at times, a fearful “mess,” the people 
of the United States did not, in order 
to get rid of the illicit traffic, rein- 
state the African slave trade. Rather 
they made war on the bootlegger in 
slaves until he was no more. 

Let us cite one more instance of the 
time we have spent in building up 
the enforcement of a new law—prohi- 
bition in Kansas. Kansas went dry in 
1881. At first only a few rural places 
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enforced the law. The cities usually 
Tan wide open. Slowly, however, en- 
foreement began to rise out in the 
counties, but even in 1901 the saloons 
were running wide open in the cities. 
Then up rose Carrie Nation and roused 
Kansas to where the cities began to 
come into line. In 1914. while the 
per capita consumption of alcohol in 
the United States was 22 gallons, that 
of Kansas was only about 3 gallons. 
But it was not done in six years. In 
six years prohibition in Kansas was 


at its worst, precisely as it is at its 
worst with us today. 

The fact is that a generation is the 
very shortest time in which we can 
hope to build up reasonable enforce- 
ment of a new law. When such a law 
is passed by the advanced majority, 
the unconvinced minority must slowly 
come to a realizing sense of the eco- 
nomic virtues of the new idea. The 
idea must ripen into custom. Reform 
comes at last, for an economic idea 
will fight its way to the front any- 
where. 








Ladies and Gentlemen 


(Continued from page 490) 


scribed today for a gentleman. We 
have left the minuet behind, and the 
best dancers improvise their steps. 
There is, rone the less, a controlling 
rhythm, and disloyalty to it is bad 
dancing. Those who misuse the term 
through ignorance of its implications, 
and those who scorn it because to 
them it reeks of the old, imperfect 
centuries, have alike failed to dis- 
credit it. That people who might 
have been gentlemen have preferred 
neither to be nor to call themselves 
such, does not mean that the breed is 
destroyed. In the  heart-searching 
solitudes, we are bound to come back 
to it, because even the clever icono- 
clasts have given us no other way to 
sum a man up. 


There is also the word “lady.” Ten 
times harder, “lady” is than “gentle- 
man”; and I think we must admit 
that if “gentleman” is a word whose 
significance is to be felt rather than 
expressed, “lady” is a word whose sig- 
nificance it is very hard even to feel 
with assurance. All periods have been 
periods of transition, and ours has 
been a period of really violent transi- 
tion in the affairs of women.* * * 


I have enough faith in my sex to 
believe. that either the word “lady,” 
amended and rehabilitated, will come 
back to its own, or that a new term 
will be found. As long as we dis- 
criminate at all, some nouns must be 
set apart to distinguish the people who 
play the game from those who do not. 
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Out of the Frying Pan 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (October 30, ’26) 


William G. 


Y watch went bad, and I took it 

to a jewelry shop in the Nevski. 

Two weeks of great events went 
by. I forgot the watch. The Bol- 
shevik troops twice shot up the town, 
with as killing machine-gun fire as 
ever swept a battlefield. 

I walked along the Nevski one morn- 
ing toward the jewelry store. It sud- 
denly dawned upon me that all the 
stores had been boarded up for many 
days. “Private trade” had been ended 
in Russia. The Bolsheviks had decided 
that thereafter all private trade of any 
sort should be prohibited; all stores 
of any sort except those operated Ly 
the state should be closed forever. 
The state would do all the trading; 
money would be wiped out of existence 
and the only “coin” that would be 
recognized in the state stores would 
be “work cards” which would show 
that the customer had performed a 
certain number of days or hours of 
honest toil. He who did not work with 
his hands—head work was left entire- 
ly out of the scheme—should not eat. 
That was the idea. 

And there were guns against this 
prohibition. The Bolshevik power 
went so far as to import Chinese sol- 
diers, who, with Asiatic calm, executed, 
with their rifles, whomever they were 
ordered to kill. Prohibition in Russta 
against private trade was a bloody 
thing. But did it prohibit? 

It did not. “Come back to dinner 
tonight,” the hotel proprietor said to 
me. “A farmer has brought me a 
young calf. He hid it in his wagon. 
We shall have chops this evening.” It 
was against the law for the farmer 
to sell the meat. It was against the 
law for the hotel man to buy it. It 
was, indeed, against the law for me 
to consume the contraband stuff. 

Bootleggers of everything appeared: 
gardeners; farmers; clothiers, who 
dealt in second-hand wares; shoe deal- 
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ers, who also had only used or rebuilt 
shoes to offer, and secret dealers of 
every sort. The government officials 
put these bootleggers into jail; they 
killed many of them with the rifle. 
But prices and profits grew ever 
higher. 

Suddenly it was noted that the boot- 
leggers were no longer being harried 
by the officials. And soon a strange 
thing happened: FINE RESTAU- 
RANTS BEGAN TU APPEAR HERE 
AND THERE IN MOSCOW, THE 
SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. THEY 
WERE UNMOLESTED BY THE OF- 
FICIALS, WHO WERE KEEPING 
OTHER RESTAURANTS CLOSED. 

A government official moved from 
table to table one evening in a Moscow 
cabaret to discover who in Russia was 
rich enough to play in that place. 
EVERY MAN IN THE ROOM WAS A 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL; MANY 
OF THEM WERE PAYING TWICE 
THEIR MONTH’S WAGES FOR A 
SINGLE DINNER. 

Bribe takers! The profits in bootleg- 
ging had become so high that at last, 
as prohibition progressed, the boot- 
leggers could afford to offer bribes go 
great that an official would risk both 
his job and his very life to accept 
them. 

There was a time—a few months 
perhaps—when Lenin and Trotsky had 
their way, by force of rifles, during 
which the prohibition of all “private 
trade” was a success. This was not 
because of the law. It was because 
the economic machinery of distribu- 
tion—the production system and the 
retail store system—had been sudden- 
ly destroyed. But a new economic sys- 
tem, illegal but effective, took the place 
of the destroyed systems, and before 
many years had passed the Bolshevik 
government lost its fight. Human na- 
ture and economic law won. Lenin, 
before he died, admitted that the fight 
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had been lost. He established what 
Russia called “Nep,” meaning “New 
Economic Policy.” Today bootlegging 
is ended. Shops and stores everywhere 
in Russia are open. 

The present alcohol-prohibition situ- 
ation in America constantly reminds 
me of those days of Bolshevik rule in 
Russia. For a time we had almost to- 
tally successful prohibition in the 
United States. All who believed Amer- 
ica would be better off without alcohol 
—and they included perhaps 95 percent 
of our population—rejoiced at the 
miracle of the closing of some 150,000 
saloons on that 16th day of January, 
82 months ago. We bade farewell hap- 
pily, that January day, to our annual 
booze bill of a couple of billions of 
dollars. 

Immediately the result of alcohol’s 
terrible social devastation began to 
disappear. Every decent element in 
the land rejoiced. Arrests for drunk- 
enness fell off amazingly, especially in 
the larger cities. Look at some of 
the figures. In Los Angeles the police 
had been arresting 45 drunken persons 
every day; the rate fell to less than 10 
a day in 1920, the first year of prohi- 
bition. (But the rate now has risen to 
40 a day.) [Mr. Shepherd cites similar 
statistics for various other cities. ] 

We were almost dry for a while. But 
no honest person can deny today, 
after first-hand investigation in our 
cities, such as I have made, that both 
local and federal prohibition are 
slipping. 

Why is prohibition slipping? Please 
go back to Russia for a moment. There 
the Bolshevik government destroyed 
the machinery of production and mer- 
chandising. Business was paralyzed 
until a new, though illegal and there- 
fore semi-secret system, was built up. 
The case is exactly similar with pro- 
hibition in the United States today. 
On that significant January day in 1920 
the legal economic machinery for pro- 
ducing and distributing beverage alco- 
hol was wiped out by law. 

Carrie Nation used to destroy a 
Kansas saloon with her hatchet so com- 
pletely that it would require several 
days to get the place into condition 
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again. Our federal prohibition law, 
like Carrie Nation, completely smashed 
the beer and whisky machinery in 
America. THUS WE HAD PROHIBI- 
TION FOR A WHILE. 

But substitute machinery and new 
sources of alcohol, including the boot- 
legger, the leakage from the industrial- 
alcohol industry, the private still—all 
of these more or less protected by offi- 
cials, who, like the Russian officials, 
take bribes—have grown up in our 
midst and have spread even into terri- 
tories which, before the federal prohi- 
bition act went into effect, were liquor- 
less and salocnless. 

These new institutions have taken 
the place of the saloons, the breweries 
and the distilleries which federal pro- 
hibition smashed that January day. 
We were dry for a while not because 
the 18th Amendment kept us dry. We 
were dry because the booze machinery 
was broken for atime. We had only a 
Carrie Nation hatchet dryness.- 

Can America smash the substitute 
booze machinery that has grown up? 
I ask this question as one of the mil- 
lions of parents, and others, who on 
that January day in 1920 took heart 
and comfort in the abolition of the 
saloon and at the prospect of a dry 
America. But I have been forced, by 
first-hand investigation, to this con- 
clusion: 

Federal prohibition will never make 
the country dry. 

EVIDENCE IS GROWING THAT 
OUR CENTRALIZED LONG- DIS- 
TANCE ENFORCEMENT, CON- 
TROLLED BY WASHINGTON—A 
CONTROL WHICH CANNOT KEEP 
EVEN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON DRY BUT HAS PER- 
MITTED IT INSTEAD TO BECOME 
ONE OF THE WETTEST CITIES IN 
AMERICA—CANNOT BREAK THIS 
SECOND BOOZE MACHINE. 

ONLY LOCAL PROHIBITION EN- 
FORCEMENT, IN THE HANDS OF 
LOCAL OFFICIALS CHOSEN AT THE 
BALLOT BOX BY CITIZENS IN LO- 
CAL ELECTION AND IMMEDIATE- 
LY REMOVABLE AND SUBJECT TO 
PUNISHMENT IN CASE OF BRIBE 
TAKING AND TREACHERY, CAN 
DESTROY THE BOOZE MACHINE. 
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The Odds Against a Liberal Education 


Condensed from Liberty (October 30, ’26) 
Frederick DeWolf Pingree 





Mr. Pingree graduated from Harvard 
in June, 1926. He was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Harvard Crim- 
son. We do not know how much val- 
idity there is in the points of the 
author. However, here are observa- 
tions made with the fresh eye of in- 
telligent youth. We find them inter- 
esting, as we believe many readers 
will.—Editor of Liberty. 








UR college faculties are choked 

with dead wood—professors who 

won their academic spurs oy 
work so deadening, so futile, so utter- 
ly at variance with the obligations 
they are expected to fulfill that it 
is a marvel they themselves have not 
been forced by conscience to confess 
the hypocrisy they are daily enacting. 
In becoming Doctors of Philosophy, 
they wasted three of the best years 
of their lives and bent their minds 
into as tortured positions as Budd- 
histic fakirs twist their bodies. 

The crying need of our colleges ix 
not the hocus-pocus of certifying 30- 
called scholars by merely adorning 
them with the traditional hoods. On 
the contrary, it is the fostering of 
men who possess those qualities that 
are quite as potent in the education 
of students as their intellectual at- 
tainments. The worth of such men 
on any faculty is inestimable, and yet 
their presence is largely a matter of 
accident. For their most precious at- 
tributes are not recognized in schol- 
astic policy. 

In the examination for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, these quali- 
ties are completely ignored. A candi- 
date is judged on his scholarship 
alone, while no evidence of his ability 
to use this knowledge is demanded. 
What he gathers for himself, not what 
he can iw. art, is the standard bv 
which he is graded for the teaching 
profession. 
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The result is that our college teach- 
ers, with rare exceptions, are not 
teachers but pedants. In working for 
their Ph.D. degree, they have mas- 
tered one, and only one, special field. 
Their mechanized labor has robbed 
them of broad knowledge, of sympathy, 
of human interest—of everything that 
might qualify them to teach. Outside 
of their specialty, they are often as 
uninformed as if they had never been 
to college. 

Frederick L. Allen, ex-secretary %f 
the Harvard Corporation, said in a re- 
cent article: “One of the soundest 
pieces of advice given to me when I 
was selecting my college courses was 
not to pick subjects, but to pick men. 
The subject, I was told, mattered very 
little; the important thing was to find 
a real teacher.” 

We have it likewise on the word 
of Mr. Allen that splendid teachers 
are extremely rare. Indeed, they are; 
and the sadder aspect of the situation 
is that while education is spreading 
by leaps and bounds, the paucity of 
great teachers grows more and more 
perceptible. 

A grave defect—namely: the Doctor 
of Philosophy cancer—is eating the 
heart out of higher education. Presi- 
dent Hibben of Princeton is, as far ag 
I know, the only prominent figure {fn 
American education who has accurate- 
ly diagnosed the disease and had the 
courage to proclaim his findings. In 
an address to the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, June 25 of this year, he at- 
tacked the system of American schol- 
arship and laid bare the inherent 
shortcomings which require that ali its 
members train for years to pass 
through the same narrow gate of learn- 
ing, while no consideration is given 
to the fitness of the successful, but 
often sadly dessicated, candidates to 
teach. 

And what is the system? It is the 
laborious German rigmarole of whit- 
tling down a man’s intellectual interest 
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until its point is so fine that it covers 
only one specialized topic. It is the 
pernicious process by which the pe- 
dantic graduate stucent, having come 
to “know more and more of less and 
less,” and having perfected himself 
in the encyclopedian manipulation of 
card catalogs and bibliographies, sat 


.last receives his Ph.D. degree. 


Without the magic letters Ph.D. 
after his name, a young college grad- 
uate’s chance of academic preferment 
is so small as to be almost non-exist- 
ent. The likelihood of his eventually 
securing a professorship is little, if any. 

William James, the great philoso- 
pher and teacher, in his brilliant es- 
say, “The Ph.D. Octopus,” says: “The 
truth is, that ‘Doctor Monopoly’ in 
teaching, which is becoming so rooted 
an American custom, can show no seri- 
ous grounds for itself, in reason. Jn 
reality it is but a sham, a bauble, a 
dodge, whereby to decorate the cata- 
logs of colleges.” Again: ‘“‘No in- 
structor who {ts not a Doctor,’ has be- 
come a maxim in the smaller institu- 
tions.” 

A friend of mine recently graduated 
from Yale. He was a fellow of un- 
usual gifts; intelligent, popular, promi- 
nent in extra-curriculum activities; 
and lastly, of high scholastic rank. it 
had become his ambition to fit him- 
self for college teaching. But when he 
saw he would be practically forced to 
study for a Ph.D. degree, and discov- 
ered what this involved, he gave over 
his cherished ideal, and went into 
business. 

He found that for three years he 
would be obliged to take a total of 
some 10 to 14 courses, the majority of 
which dealt not at all with the puar- 
ticular field of his choice or even with 
literature, but with the laborious study 
of the antique languages. He also 
discovered that the Ph.D. degree is 
given, not for the mere réason of faith- 
ful study for a prescribed time, and 
never for miscellaneous studies, but on 
the ground of long study and high 
attainment in aé_ special branch of 
learning, manifested not only by ex- 
aminations, but by a_ thesis, which 
must show an original treatment of 
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a fitting subject, or give evidence cf 
independent research. This thesis, the 
preparation of which would require 
untold hundreds of hours of pett 
labor, he further learned, was not to 
be undertaken without the consent of 
his faculty adviser as to choice of sub- 
ject. Last of all, was the staggering 
fact that in none of the eminent uni- 
versities was offered to a Ph.D. can- 
didate an opportunity for specializing 
in English literature. 

True, in a few fields—the sciences, 
government, history, economics, s80- 
cial ethics, and fine arts—the graduate 
courses are a logical extension of the 
undergraduate work; the research 
necessary for a thesis is an inspiring 
occupation whose results advance the 
arable frontiers of knowledge. Of the 
rest, the story is distinctly dismal. 

The tendency is to heighten the 
hurdles. And the higher the hurdle, 
or rather the thicker the thesis, the 
more grueling the ordeal becomes. 
All work and no plJay makes Jack a 
dull student, and what happens when 
no play and more work are required? 

“This Teutonic process,” says Robert 
Herrick, the novelist, for many years 
a member of the faculty of Chicago 
University, “indelibly stamped on the 
American university, may be efficaci- 
ous in the sciences, where subjects for 
special examination are exhaustless; 
but in the humanities it is devastat- 
ing, producing under forced draft a 
terrific amount of waste material that 
molders on the shelves of university 
libraries.” Consider, for example, the 
following subjects (taken from recent 
official lists): 

Romance Imperatives. 

A Study of Case Syntax in Some Old 
Northumbrian Texts. 

Characterization of Islendinga Sogur. 

A Study of the Conditional and Sub- 
junctive in Provencal Narrative Poetry. 

The Position of the Unemphatic Ob- 
ject Pronoun in Old French. 

There is something the matter with 
our colleges and universities. I hon- 
estly believe I have here pointed out 
the direction in which the trouble 
lies. 
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The Dark Ages 


Condensed from The Cosmopolitan (August-September '26) 


George Ade 


N inventory of what life had to 

offer 50 years ago may arouse 

many a _ reminiscent chuckle 
amcng the more mature specimens 
and excite the unbounded contempt of 
juvenile moderns, 

It is something to remember seeing 
large, golden ears of corn being shov- 
eled into the sheet-iron stove as fuel 
because it wasn’t worth hauling to the 
elevator. For purposes of comparison 
and by way of becoming reconciled to 
jazz, one is fortunate to be permitted 
to re-vision the pericd when “Molly 
Darling” and “Lorena,” executed on 
the melodeon, were the ultimate in 
music. Even while I am denouncing 
the invasion of dark-blue sex dramas 
I am rejoicing that never again will 
I be compelled to sit through per- 
formances of “Lady Audley’s Secret” 
and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 

We can almost epitomize the ’seven- 
ties by recalling that in 1872 the Pal- 
mer House in Chicago used silver dol- 
lars as ornamental centerpieces in the 
mosaic flooring of the barber shop. 
Also, “The Black Crook” as performed 
at Niblo’s Garden was supposed to be 
wicked because the elephantine ladies 
of the chorus wore tights. 

It surely would be educational if we 
could «rganize a tour and take the 
recent generations on a slumming ex- 
pedition to the sloppy and soggy ‘sev- 
enties. They would bump over soft 
iron rails in a short-waisted day coach 
behind a _ staggering locomotive of 
squat build and flaring smoke-stack, 
and pull up at a wooden platform com- 
manding a view of a streak of mud 
known as Main Street. 

My surest recollection of the ’seven- 
ties in northwestern Indiana is that 
for weeks and months we were held 
prisoners by the mud. We might as 
well have been surrounded by blank 
prison walls. The soil out our way is 
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trom one foot to two feet deep—a 
dead-black layer of shoe-polish on a 
subsoil of yellow clay. Before the days 
of systematic drainage and when the 
fogies persisted that we never could 
have hard-surfaced roads because the 
mud-holes were bottomless and road- 
building materials were so far away 
that transportation charges would be 
prohibitive—in those water-logged and 
swampy days, a moderate rainfall 
would convert the whole landscape into 
a gummy desolation of library paste 
colored with ink. The roads would 
be just about impassable except. to 
horsemen who could thread their way 
along turfy roadsides or by paths 
which had not yet been mired down to 
a sticky mass. 


We were kept at home because we 
lived on an island which was criss- 
crossed by wooden sidewalks and en- 
tirely surrounded by mud or water. 

It is simply appalling to list what 
we didn’t have. A few years ago I 
attended at Earl’s Court, a reproduc- 
tion of the old streets of London, as 
they were in the days of Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s Globe Theater. The only out- 
door illumination was provided by 
nine-knots which sputtered in open- 
work braziers at an occasional street 
corner. These flickering spots in the 
night gloom simply intensified the outer 
blackness and reminded one that for 
countless centuries the whole human 
race had been cooped up by darkness 
between sundown and dawn. No won- 
der the population clustered in front 
of fireplaces and indulged in wassail! 


Well, in 1870 we were still carrying 
lanterns and the _ kerosene _§street- 
lamps in their glass cages put up a 
feeble battle against the pall which 
enveloped us whenever the moon failed 
to operate. I received 25 cents a 
month from the town marshal for 
lighting up, each evening, a lonesome 
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coal-oil burner one block east of our 
house. I had to climb a ladder and 
struggle with slow-burning brimstone 
matches in order to touch off the 
charred wick and eventually flood a 
few square feet with modified gloom. 


We were begirt by mud all day and 
immersed in murky darkness by 
night, but we went along cheerfully, 
just the same, because we never had 
heard about the things we were miss- 
ing. There were hickory nuts to crack, 
corn to pop and taffy to pull, a Christ- 
mas tree every Christmas, once in a 
while an oyster supper at McCullough’s 
Hall, a couple of theatrical “troupes” 
every winter, an average of one circus 
per summer, the traveling medicine 
show, possibly the thrill and tingle 
derived from a panoramic lecture on 
the Holy Land, revival services at the 
M. E. church and at least one pris- 
oner in the calaboose all of the time. 
Was éxistence drab or the hours emp- 
ty? No, indeed! Life was one grand, 
sweet song. 


We heard the rumble of outside 
events and devoured important news 
which trickled to us from the busy 
places of the world which we had read 
about but never seen. 

And, of course, we took our politics 
in huge and bitter doses. Political 
arguments consisted entirely of epi- 
thets. If an editor of the ‘seventies 
disagreed with someone he used such 
terms as “hell-hound,” “dirty dog” and 
“contemptible scoundrel.” The ceme- 
teries were full of dead soldiers and 
most of the male adults moving in our 
midst had acquired either honorable 
wounds or the liquor habit while put- 
ting down the rebellion, and the blue 
army overcoats were just as plentiful 
as buffalo-robes. 

Art consisted of a chromo in a gilt 
frame. Architecture ran to cubes, 
with scallops and jigsaw dingle-dan- 
gles. The idea in landscaping was to 
obstruct every pathway or direct line 
of vision with rectangular or circular 
beds of gay flowers, put in a fountain 
somewhere, and punctuate the remain- 
ing spaces with cast-iron deer. 

My brother Will came back from the 
Centennial and told of seeing electric 
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lights and talking over a telephone, 
but these new wonders did not arrive 
among us until the ‘eighties. We 
didn’t even have Morris chairs. We 
had plenty of cigar-holders, gold tooth- 
picks and watch-chains made of human 
hair, but we had no Morris chairs. 
Nothing but hammocks. One in every 
front yard. And much used. 


Before the women began running 
yarn through cardboard, every front 
room had been a sarcophagus gleaning 
with cold horsehair and bearing on 
the walls doleful reminders, in crayon, 
of the kinsfolk who had passed on. 
Now the dim sanctuary began to bright- 
en up with preserved leaves which had 
been sprinkled with diamond dust and 
“God Bless Our Home,” done in mottled 
colors. 


Regarding music, the favorite instru- 
ments were the jews-harp, harmonica, 
guitar, melodeon and _ second alto. 
Every young lady was supposed to 
sing, if she could find someone to 
turn the music for her. 


And the beaux of that remote yes- 
terday! Ringlets and hair-oil, gates- 
ajar collars and huge padded cravats, 
spring-bottom trousers and box-toed 
boots! Did you ever see a derby hat 
with a narrow rim and high crown, 
lined with puckery silk, and resem- 
bling, according to Abe Martin, the 
interior of a child’s coffin? 


Women effected hoop-skirts, bustles, 
chignons, nets, superfluous fiounces, 
cameo brooches, pill-box hats and use- 
less parasols. The old illustrations from 
Godey’s Lady’s Book now command 
high prices, because they are rare and 
quaint and dreadful records of the un- 
believable in feminine attire. Belles 
of the ’seventies were encouraged to 
perfect themselves in mincing exer- 
cises with the Japanese fan, simper- 
ing affectations of speech and a snow- 
white innocence which now seems 
positively antediluvian. 

The flapper of today is the symbol 
of extreme reaction against the twit- 
tering mushiness of 50 years ago, and, 
to borrow a phrase from the improved 
literature of our own times, it has 
been some reaction. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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“Jes’ Gum and Gumption”—Will Rogers 


Condensed ‘rom Success Magazine (November ’26) 


Malcolm H. Oettinger 


TP\HE country has had an epidemic 
of Will Rogers. If you never saw 
him in Mr. Ziegfeld’s “Follies,” 

you have seen him in films; if you 

haven t read his “Illiterate Digest,” his 

New York Times articles, his Satur- 

day Evening Post interviews or his 

World columns, you have come upon 

his name as author of tobacco adver- 

tisements. Will has arrived in all 48 

States. 


If you ask Rogers how he wooed and 
won success, he grins, and drawls, 
“Jes’ gum ’n gumption, that’s all.” 


This author, actor, star reporter, 
consort to princes, wisecracker ex- 
traordinary, and one-man show upun 
occasion, is probably one of the most 
colorful Americans living. This sum- 
mer, as unofficial ambassador to for- 
eign courts, Rogers carried the mes- 
sage of laughter and democracy 
wherever he went. Ue was welcomed 
with equal warmth in England, 
France, Italy, and Russia; his wit is 
universally appreciated. Mussolini 
laughed with him; the Prince of Wales 
renewed an acquaintance born in this 
country when Will played polo with 
him, by entertaining him at St. James 
Palace; London audiences took the 
cowboy comedian to their hearts with- 
out hesitation. 


Boasting Cherokee blood in his 
veins, Rogers is a genuine native son, 
reared in Oklahoma. His skillful han‘- 
ling of lariats eventually caused him 
to cast envious eyes toward vaude- 
ville. The placards first announced 
him in Tulsa, Okla., as the opening 
act of a variety bill. 


It was not long before Keith vaude- 
ville claimed him, recompensing him 
to the tune of $150 every Saturday 
night. Eventually his tour of the 
cities brought him to New York. There 
he was spied by one of Ziegfeld’s 
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scouts, ever on the alert for fresh ma- 
terial with which to embellish the 
“Follies.” Two evenings later Zieg- 
feld himself viewed the Rogers per- 
formance, listened to Rogers’ remarks 
on the news of the day. “Get him,” 
said the astute producer. “We may 
be able to shove him into the show 
somewhere. He’s a novelty.” 


Opening night came, with all the at- 
tendant excitement. But no place had 
been found for Will Rogers. “Stand 
around here, in the wings,” the stage 
manager told him. “If we need you, 
we'll call you.” 


“I felt,’ said Will, “like a plugged 
nickel. I had no more chance among 
all those beautiful girls than a coon 
at a Klux corn-roast. I was the fifth 
wheel on the buggy.” 


Midway in the splendors of the - 
pageant a recalcitrant set of “flats” 
slowed things up in the shifting of 
scenes. Rather th n impede the flow- 
ing progression of ucts, the stage man- 
ager called the unhappy cowboy loiter- 
ing in the wings. “Go ahead,” he 
said. “Do your stuff, while we fix this 
tangle.” 

Thus it was that Will Rogers made 
his big league debut, strolling onto 
a stage that had been a palace filled 
with queens but a moment before. And 
against a bleak prairie drop, Will 
twirled his ropes, chewed his gum, 
and won his audience with his wit. 
Here was no imported scenery, no 
Victor Herbert music, no Viennese 
costumes. Here was a homely. man in 
leather chaps and flannel shirt con- 
fiding to the assembled first-nighters 
what he thought of the topics of the 
day, how nervous he was, how little 
he fancied taking the place of all those 
beautiful women. 

For 15 minutes he held them in the 
palm of his hand, laughing. Back- 
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stage the trouble was adjusted, the 
signal was given, and the lights flash- 
ed out, leaving Rogers on the stage in 
the middle of a sentence. The music 
began, only to be drowned out by the 
storms of applause. They wanted the 
cowboy to finish! The papers ac- 
claimed him the following morning as 
the outstanding hit of 2 show that spe- 
cialized in star talent. 


Will Rogers is a refutation to the 
belief that no comedian is funny off- 
stage. He is funny. For weeks he 
contributed a _ series of humorous 
wheezes to a screen review. For two 
years he wrote a column of homely 
humor for the New York World. Wit 
bubbles from him as naturally as water 
bubbles from a spring. He is apt to 
touch on anything from the latest di- 
vorce to the newest discovery or the 
winner of the Yale-Harvard game. 


Will Rogers refused offers to appear 
in moving pictures, until his friend 
Rex Beach asked him to impersonate 
“Laughing Bill Hyde.” The Goldwyn 
Officials were so impressed. with 
Rogers’ work that they offered him a 





year’s coutract at $2500 weekly. He 
made six pictures. 

During his “Follies” days, Rogers 
became known as an _ after-dinner 
speaker. Invitations swamped him 
from the most exclusive clubs and 
societies, the largest organizations. 
So he set his speaking fee at $500, hop- 
ing to curb the rush. To no avail. Any 
time he is in New York he can attend 
two or three affairs in one evening, 
talk half an hour at each, and keep 
the wolf from the door for another 
year or two. 

This winter Will is duplicating his 
chautauqua tour of last year, playing 
one-night stands all over the country. 
He walks out in a plain suit, chews 
amiably, and discusses “what he sees 
in the pape x.” 

The world has been good to Will 
Rogers, probably because the world 
realizes what a rare bird he is, wise 
in his |.umor, mellow in his philosophy, 
brilliant in his commentaries. A nat- 
ural wit, drawling his way to fame and 
fortune, entertaining millions as he 
goes his way, Will insists that he has 
accorn'ished it all simply by means 
of gum and gumption! 





The circuiation of The 


Reade.’s Digest has risen 


so rapidly during the past year that the number of 
Christmas subscriptions received this year is certain 
to exceed that of all former years. 

While it is most pleasant to anticipate this wid- 
ened circle of friends, the difficulty of handling a 
large number of gift subscriptions in the few days 
immediately preceding Christmas is considerable. 
Therefore, in order that prompt and unhurried at- 
tention may be given to your order, please send it 


in as early as possible. 
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The Jew in American Publishing 
Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (November ’26) 
Robert Cortes Holliday 


‘F\HERE have been two distinct 
worlds in the history of American 
publishing. The names of the 

principal houses at the turn of the 
century were: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Scribner, Harper, Appleton, Holt, The 
Century, Putnam, Dutton. Note the 
Anglo-Saxon nature of that roll. To- 
day, we come upon many flourishing 
houses not known to our youth, yet 
about which there is nothing foreign 
to our early notions. Doubleday, 
Page, Doran, Harcourt, Little, Brown, 
Stokes, Lippincott, Macmillan, Bobbs, 
Merrill, et al. Seems surprising 
(doesn’t it?), the absence from our 
book publishing business-——of all busi- 
nesses!—in any conspicuous quarter, 
of any outright German strain, sav; 
or French or Italian: nationalities, 
all, eminent at home in book produc- 
tion. 


But we do come upon a pronounced 


break with tradition, an array of 
names of another cast altogether: 
Knopf, Liveright, Boni, Seltzer, Si- 


mon, Huebsch, Schuster. 

Now, the mark, I’d say, of our fore- 
father American publishers is that 
they were in the flavor of their activi- 
ties peculiarly native. As time 
passed, of course, American editions 
of reigning British authors were is- 
sued plentifully enough, and various 
old-line houses, notably Scribner, in- 
creasingly operated in importations 
from England. And several of our 
historic houses, in particular Holt, 
row and then issued established lit- 
erary works in translations from for- 
eign languages. But indisputably, in 
the main the note of the publishing 
activity in this country from the be- 
ginning well into the time of the pres- 
ent generation was a quality character- 
istic of, well, these States. The dis- 
tinct thing about the new school of 
publishers, the group in particular of 
Semitic roster, is that in taste and 
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outlook it is Continental. If Horace 
Liveright and Alfred Knopf had been 
of'an age to enter the American pub- 
lishing scene in the time of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Bryant and 
other luminaries of that day, prob- 
ably the only indigenous author 
whose manuscripts they would have 
found acceptable would have been Poe. 
And Whitman. 

The American publisher of the ole 
school was a laudable figure. He was 
a gentleman, an educated man, some- 
times a scholar and a man of letters, 
an ornament to American business. 
Just the other day, there passed from 
the scene, after an impressive span 
of years, a personality of our elder 
publishing world whose death meant 
the loss of a fine lover of cultivated 
society, a great American. And now 
surviving at the age of 82, one time 
a prisoner of war in Libby Prison, 
the dean today of American publishers 
has just received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

About a score of years ago, never- 
theless, the men who had maintained 
the fiber ot high standing in our pub- 
lishing were, one might have said, by 
way of dying off. And I don’t think 
it would be a wild calumny to say 
that the general tenor of their lists 
settled into a degree of stereotyped 
respectability. Around this time, 
there had come into energetic activity 
a set of book publishing firms 
launched by men of no cultivated 
leanings to speak of, but whose very 
abilities were conspicuously com- 
mercial. It is to be said for them, I 
am persuaded, that they honestly be- 
lieved that the kind of shallow trash 
which was having the greatest cur- 
rency at that day was good stuff. And, 
the initiative being with them, they 
were tending to give the prevailing 
complexion to American publishing. 
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The kind of wishy-washy book 
which was the American publisher’s 
best business guess some 15 years ago 
it is patent enough is not his trump 
card today; but any number of books 
of the grade which are highly success- 
ful at this time the authors in those 
days could have tramped the streets 
with in manuscript until they were 
blue in the face without finding a pub- 
lisher. Who began to guess that, con- 
trary to all precedent, in the publish- 
ing business you could live by Litera- 
ture alone? 

A major publishing principle of the 
time we are noting was: that in or- 
der to publish an offering of the best 
books it was necessary te publish a 
body of books not so worthy. A pub- 
lisher would say: “Why, yes; if it 
were possible for me to publish only 
the books I'd like to publish... .” Ob- 
viously, a good deal of tripe might e 
justified under this creed. 

Suddenly, about half a dozen years 
ago the publishing business began to 
invite the enterprise of an assortment 
of young men of the Jewish race. 
They smacked of the amateur, had an 
eccentric tinge. They published the 
most literary and cerebral sort of 
books without, apparently, any cir- 
cumspection at all. And somehow they 
stuck on—got livelier, right along. 

And so, we come to our own day. A 
novel picture. The Art Theater. 
Everywhere the Little Bookshop. Un- 
diluted Literature the vogue. The 
Best Sellers the best books. Literary 
criticism rampant. That a handful of 
young Jews brought about the whole 
show is not the contention of this re- 


cital. But with remarkable presci- 
ence, undeniably, they met the preg- 
nant hour. The hoary publishing 


canon, that you have to publish this 
to publish that, certainly, is pretty 
much exploded. 

Another matter: with the arrival of 
the Jew in American publishing, there 
has been distinctly a revoletion in 
book manufacture. When I entered 
the book business, as a retail sales- 
man, I handled the output of all 
American publishers. Then, a book- 
buyer with any sensitivity to the look 
of his books imported them as often 
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as possible from England. For some 
reason, “English cloth bound,” for 
binding, apparently could not be 
equaled in this country; and light- 
weight paper was not used here. The 
fabric of our book covers was invari- 
ably gummed up with paint; cover 
designs were usually quite stupid. 

One of the curious things about 
these young Jews was the unanimity 
of their aesthetic inspiration; every 
one of them set out with a spirited 
ideal of book manufacture. At once, 
by the refreshing look of their books 
you might know them. Publishers be- 
gan to notice their gay competitors. 
rhe house with which I was connect- 
ed, one of huge production, assembled 
a little exhibit for the edification of 
its manufacturing department: a col- 
lection about equally divided between 
a group of recent English publications 
and an assortment bearing these new- 
est American imprints. And, forth- 
with, the books of this house began to 
look more like something. 

Thus, too, publishers’ advertising. 
The general run of book advertising 
not so long ago was about as comely as 
the old Keeley Cure ads. I recall sev- 
eral instances of young men being re- 
moved from advertising departments, 
as impractical, when they evinced no- 
tions of typography beyond common- 
place conventions which then obtained. 
The Jew in American publishing it 
was who brought into our book adver- 
tising an instinct for quite a different 
thing and 2 bold faith that beauty, 
through typographical erudition, would 
be effectual. By consummate exam- 
ples he sets the pace now. 

In the present turn of affairs it 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
role of the Jew in American pubiish- 
ing. Possibly it’s the artist’s tempera- 
ment they have. At any rate, some: . 
thing in common inspires them be- 
yond commercial perspicacity, an in- 
stinct for the hour. Some of them 
have won through to flourishing pros- 
perity. Others still struggle desper- 
ately on, go broke time after time; 
they get someone. to back them once 
more, and start right in again publish- 
ing just the kind of literary art they 
fancy. 
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Why Not an Inefficiency Week? 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (March ’26) 


Corey Ford 


AM convinced that the efficient or- 

ganization of our daily reutine is 

the curse of modern civilization. I 
hold no brief against devices that save 
time and trouble. I have always 
thought that the button-hook was a 
very definite advance over the finger 
and the thumb. It is only when civili- 
zation reaches an effete state, like 
Elevators and Revolving Doors and 
Paper-Towels, that I heed the distant 
tocsin of a something drum. They are 
the first real signs of decadence. 


Take Elevators; and who does not? 
I enter the car briskly, and glance 
confidently into the mirror. I frown 
at my refiection meaning as if to say: 
“Bring on your jaguars!”; and at this 
moment the car stops suddenly at the 
second floor and I contract violently, 
giving my chin an ugly knock, and 
swallow convulsively. 


Ani from that time on I am the 
victim of the Elevator Boy. My com- 
posure is gone. I call my floor in 
plenty of time, two full landings be- 
low, in a bellow that emerges dis- 
guised as one of the first little sounds 
of spring. I am positive that my voice 
changed years back; but I flush vio- 
lently and slink a little to the rear 
of the car. My next attempt coincides 
exactly with that of a loud gentleman 
with an Elk’s charm, who wants to 
get off at the floor just above mine. 
On the return trip I miss my landing 
completely; and since, by this time, I 
have forgotten both the number of the 
landing and what I wanted to do when 
I got there, obviously nothing remains 
but to shake hands all around and cail 
it a day. 


I dislike Elevators and I hate Re- 
volving Doors—they are the last word 
in efficiency. I will pace up and down 
before a Revolving Door for hours, try- 
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ing to get up my courage to the stick- 
ing point; and then I lower my head 
and grasp my umbrella and charge 
into one of the fleeting openings, get- 
ting everything inside but my muffler 
and one arm. At this moment the 
same gentleman with the Elk’s charm 
(to make this story consistent) leaps 
into the door behind me and shoots 
through it like a Prohibition amend- 
ment, sending my compartment whirl- 
ing past the opening three or four times 
before I can discover where the open- 
ing is. And in the meantime there I 
am, trotting around patiently and nod- 
ding to old acquaintances now and then, 
or whistling to keep up my spirits. Let 
me slow down an instant to think, and 
the revolving door catches up behind 
me and neatly takes off one rubber. So 
I keep on trotting. 


By this time the outlook is begin- 
ning to grow a little monotonous— 
same old scenes, same old faces, same 
old grind over and over. There doesn’t 
seem to be any future in it. My love 
of adventure stirs; I decide to make 
a break and see the world. So I 
gather myself together, take a deep 
breath and shoot out all at once like 
a spinning marble, lose my balance 
and my umbrelia, and then discover 
that I am out on the street where I 
started. 


For Safety’s sake, I think that every 
compartment in a Revolving Door 
should be equipped with a box of 
matches, a compass, and a we2k’s ra- 
tions of food, in case someone should 
get lost and wander around and around 
for days. It would be a terrible death. 


I dislike Elevators, and I hate Re- 
volving Doors; and I detest Electric 
Toasters. I think an Electric Toaster 
is carrying efficiency altogether too far. 
I confidently drop a slice of bread into 
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the rack, and then sink back, with a 
sigh, into my newspaper. Five minutes 
later I am aroused by the faint odor 
of cooking and glance up with tardy 
promptness to witness a perfect Aetna 
of smoke rising toward the ceiling and 
drifting in blue layers above me. I 
rescue a slab of black carbon from 
the toaster, while for minutes after- 
ward little flakes of soot continue to 
drift down without warning and settle 
on my porridge. 

And I abominate patent cigar-light- 
ers that snap and sparkle and never 
quite come off. And I execrate 
theater-seats that fold up automatically 
and push buzzers that I step on by mis- 
take; and train windows with patent 
safetyatches that stick. 

But the efficient organization of our 
daily routine is uever shown mers 
clearly than in a public wash-room. 
When it comes to Liquid Soap and Pa- 
per Towels, then I draw the line in a 
clear, rough hand. Things are getting 
to a fine state indeed if a man cannot 
wash himself without a knowledge of 
machinery, or dry his hands unless 
he is a mechanic. 


The faucets are problems enough to 


begin with, if at all. I push then 
and I pull them, I bend them side- 
ways, I twist them and then suddenly 
I try pinching them together, and shoot 
of jet of water up my sleeve. Glow- 
ing with my success I grab for the 
liquid soap, and presently locate :t 
suspended in a glass globe right be- 
fore me. After I have tried to lure it 
out of that globe in every conceivable 
way, I accidently turn the whole affair 
upside down and empty a huge blob 
of soap into the palm of my hand, 
among other places. 

The problem now becomes acute: I 
must balance the soap in my hand, and 
at the same time turn on the water. 
After juggling the soap from my left 
hand to my right hand, I thrust the 
soapy hand carefully under the faucet, 
and squeeze the handles together with 
my other. After the ensuing flood of 
water has more or less subsided, and 
I can where I am again, I dis- 
cover that most of the soap has been 


see 
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washed away. The remainder I suc- 
ceed in dashing into my eyes as I reach 
for the paper towel; and at this point 
I discover that the grim reaver, Effi- 
ciency, has passed this way, and even 
the towels have been organized. 


Here, then, is a square, taciturn, 
sullen, nickel-plated box in front of 
me, with paper towels inside; and here 
before it am I, with my hands dripping 
and soap in my eyes. And if bets were 
called now with the reader I think it 
is safe to assume the odds on the box 
would be 100 to 1, with no takers. 


In an absurd burst of credulity, I 
first reach inside the slit and pinch 
off a quarter-inch of the protruding 
towel, which instantly turns to damp 
dough and clings to my fingers. Then 
I grope my way slowly around the 
box, seeking aimlessly to work little 
handles and gadgets, exploring the 
interesting locks and bolts, and mur- 
muring softly to myself. I try to slide 
the name-plate sideways; I try to get 
down into the affair from the top; 
in the course of my investigations I 
even grasp the box in both hands and 
shake it violently. By this time my 
hands are practically dry from the ex- 
ercise; and as I turn away in disgust 
and let go the box, a single towel 
placidly floats out from the slot like 
a fledgling leaving the nest, volplanes 
gracefully towards the floor, zigzag- 
ging once or twice through the air, 
and comes to rest at last against my 
shoe, where it nestles, gently panting. 

And I break from the room scream- 
ing. 

In other words, the curse of our 
modern civilization being what it is, 
I think we ought to do something 
about it.. For example, I suggest an 
Inefficiency Week. For seven days we 
should go in and out through old- 
fashioned doors, write letters in long- 
hand, light our cigars with matches 
and toast our bread over the fire, wash 
our hands with an old-fashioned cake 
of soap and dry them on an old-fash- 
foned towel. When this sketchy plan 
is worked out, it will strike a body- 
blow at the efficient organization of 
our daily routine. 
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